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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 
Greece  Proper  prior  to  the  influx  of  the  refugees. 

When  in  1830  Modern  Greece  obtained  her  independ- 
ence, the  new  kingdom  included  less  than  one  fifth  of 
the  existing  Greek  race  sund  her  territory  hai  an  area 
of  47,516  sq.  kms , ,  tnat  is,  about  one  third  of  aer 
present  area.     The  country  was  desolate  and  the  people 
disorganized  and  ignorant.     Inspite  of  the  well-known 
heroic  love  of  Greeks  for  their  country  and  their  mani- 
fold innate  abilities,  progress  was  very  slow  until  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.     Forward  movement 
had  to  be  pushed  through  great  obstacles.     The  section 
of  the  country  liberated  was  very  poor  in  natural  resources, 
industry  and  commerce  were  almost  extinct  and  even  agri- 
culture was  not  only  in  the  most  primitive  stage  but  had 
been  greatly  limited  on  account  of  the  long  and  devastat- 
ing war  of  independence.     But  the  deeper  cause  of  delay 
of  economic,  social  and  political  advaince  was  the  lack 
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of  vital  and  integrated  leading  social  class. 

AS  a  result  of  historical  evolution  almost  all 
modern  societies  have  developed  a  strong  social  class, 
the  so-called  middle  class,  or  bourgeoisie,  which 
provides  adequate  leadership  and  solidarity  to  social 
economic  and  political  life,    iviodern  G-reece  lacked  such 
a  social  class  for  a  long  period,  as  it  was  the  case 
with  the  other  peoples  of  the  Balkan  penAinsula.  Tnis 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  states  have  not 
been  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  states  of  central 
gind  western  Europe.     At  the  time  wnen  the  latter  were 
doing  away  witn  feudalism  and  were  modifying  royal 
despotism  the  Balkan  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  Turks. 
This  meant  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  economic  and 
cultural  dark  age  over  the  section  of  Europe  south  of 
Danube.     It  is  characterized  as  a  peculiar  dark  age  be- 
cause the  Turks  Vi/ere  different  from  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  or  the  monarchy  and  oligarchical  classes  of 
western  Europe.     They  were  a  nomadic  race  with  no 
bourgeois  economy  and  the  civilization  derived  from  it. 

To  this  peculiar  social  structure,  or  rather  to 
the  lack  of  a  balanced  social  organization  is  due  the 

fact  that  until  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
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Modern  Greek  Nation  had  not  developed  self-confidence 
and  political  stability.     The  young  state  was  like  a 
tiny  tender  plant  under  the  gloomy  and  wide  spread 
foliage  of  the  three  Great  Powers  which  had  assumed 
the  role  of  the  political  guardianship  over  Greece. 
This  meant  for  Greece  being  very  often  involved  in 
various  intrigues  of  big  political  games.  Generation 
after  generation  the  people  were  Drought  up  in  a  de- 
pendent patriotism  and  in  spite  of  the  great  historic 
claims  of  the  Greek  race  concerning  the  liberation  of 
all  Greek  territories,  and  the  eventual  unification  of 
the  entire  race  in  one  state,  the  people  were  suffering 
from  a  national  inferiority  complex. 

Gradually,  as  a  result  of  some  economic  progress 
achieved, and  with  the  spread  of  education,  but  especially 
under  the  sting  of  certain  humiliating  military,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  failures^ the  nation  began  to  wake  up. 
In  the  meantime  a  leading  social  class  was  being  formed 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Charilaos  Tricoupis ,"  the 
first  outstanding  statesman  of  iilodern  Greece,  the  re- 
organization of  the  nation  was  started  in  ohe  last  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Tne  results  of  this  pulse  of  life  were  not  very  ef- 


fective  and  fast  until  1909  when  the  bloodless  revo- 
lution of  Ghoudi  took  place  and  Eleutherius  Venizelos, 
the  statesman  whose  influence  since  then  has  dominated 
Greek  home  and  foreign  ai fairs,  appeared  on  the  stage, 
Venizelos  first  of  all  turned  his  attention  to  intern- 
al reforms  and  succeeded  in  pushing  through  the  Parli- 
ament a  new  constitution,  which  among  other  things  aimed 
at  dividing  up  the  large  estates  in  Thessaly  among  the 
landless  peasajits  and  at  creating  a  permajient  civil  serv- 
ice.    Balkan  wars  followed  which  resulted  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  Greece. 

The  Balksm  wars  constitute  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  New  Greece.     The  military  victories  created 
a  new  spirit  of  political  independence  and  national  self- 
confidence;  the  morale  of  the  people  was  greatly  strength 
sned.    The  area  of  the  country  was  expanded  to  117,946  sq 
kmi.  and  consequently  the  natural  resources  were  consider- 
ably increased.    New  commercial  and  industrial  centers 
were  added  and  economic  life  oegan  to  flourish.     But  taat 
which  quickened  progress  more  than  anything  else  was  the 

stimulus  given  to  the  entire  life  of  the  country  by  the 
1,795,000  of  new  population.    New  blood,  new  economic 
activities,  and  in  certain  aspe-:ts  new  conceptions  were 
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introduced  into  the  life  of  the  nation*  which  tended 
to  develop  an  emulation  amongst  the  various  localities. 
The  only  disadvantage  was  that  the  new  territories  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  koslems  sind  Bulgarian  speak- 
ing population.     This  affected  the  homogeneity  of  the 
population  which  existed  before  the  Balkan  wars.  The 
population  of  Greek  Macedonia  added  to  Greece  in  1913 
was  composed  as  follows: 

Greeks  513,000  giving  a  percentage  of  42.6 

Moslems  475,000       "        "  "  "  39.4 

Bulgarians  119,000      "        "  "  "9.9 

Miscellaneous      98,000      "        "  "  "  6,1 

Greece  had  no  time  to  adjust  herself  to  her  new 
conditions  after  the  Balkan  wars,  for  within  less  than  a 
year  after  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  ireat 
war  started.     The  new  territories  had  not  yet  been  politic- 
ally, economically  and  socially  assimilated.    The  economic 
and  political  reconstruction  of  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
just  been  started  when  sue  was  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  waat  part  was  sae  to  play  in  the  great  war. 
The  severest  saock  ..hich  Greece  suffered  on  account 

of  the  World  War  was  the  fact  that  her  political  and  soci- 
al unification  around  a  developing  leading  miudle  social 
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class  was  not  only  arrested  but  very  deeply  destroyed, 
Venizelos,  with  his  unusual  diplomatic  f ar-sii_,htedness , 
perceived  that  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  great  war 
was  at  the  side  of  the  allies,  but  ae  was  bitterly  sind 
unfairly  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  politi- 
cal system  headed  by  King  Gonstajitine ,  wao  was  the  brotaer- 
in-law  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany.     Finally  Venizelos 
succeeded  in  imposing  his  policy  after  another  bloodless 
revolution  and  King  Constantine  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  second  son,  Alexander,  and  Greece  joined 
the  Allies  in  the  war.     At  the  end  of  the  Great  war  Greece 
was  from  a  military,  diplomatic  and  economic  viewpoint, 
riding  at  the  top  of  the  wave,    kost  of  the  other  cur- 
rencies oi'  the  world  were  cheap  at  that  time  in  the 
foreign  exchange  markets,  but  the  Greek  drachma  was  at 
par.     The  eyes  of  all  the  nations  were  upon  little  Greece, 
as  her  prime  Minister,  who  had  won  the  esteem  of  the  al- 
lies, ably  and  proudly  pleaded  her  cause  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.     It  seemed  that  at  last  there  was  to 
be  realized  that  dream  of  a  United  Greece,  including 
Western  Thrace,  the  Dodekanese  Islands,  Cyprus  and  even 
Smyrna  with  a  large  section  of  Asia  Minor.  Constsintinople 
too,  was  not  outside  tne  range  of  possible  annexations. 
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Greece  was  making  excellent  strides  toward  her  j^oal 
of  recoverin^i  from  the  Turk  waat  she  had  lost  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  she  was  on  the  way  to  occupying 
amongst  modern  European  countries,  a  place  worthy  of 
her  past  glory  and  achievements  along  the  lines  of 
civilization . 

Charles  B.  Eddy,  referring  to  the  position  of 
Greece  at  this  stage,  writes:  "Her  armies,  which  had 
been  increased  in  size  and,  with  the  fxnancial  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
developed  and  equipped,  participated  in  the  great  vic- 
tories on  the  eastern  front  in  1918,  which  led  to  the 
collapse  of  enemy  opposition  on  that  front  and  conse- 
quently contributed  to  tae  eventual  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  west.     At  the  end  of  the  war  she  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  power  and  prestie,e,  and,  as  she  surveyed 
her  surroundings,  she  might  well  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  at  last  sne  was  on  the  eve  of  tae  realization  of  the 
Great  Idea*  (1)   (The  liberation  of  all  formerly  Greek  terri- 
tories) 

(1)  Charles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  tae  Greek  Kefu^^ees ,  p.  42 
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But  internal  weaknesses  rendered  her  unable  to 
handleand  utilize  properly  aer  military  and  diplomatic 
successes.     The  people  had  not  yet  developed  sufficient 
political  maturity  and  judgment  to  deal  wisely  and  ably 
with  such  exceedingly  promising  but  neavily  exacting 
situations.    And,  worse  thaia  that,  the  nation  was  bit- 
terly divided.     At  that  very  critical  stage  the  majority 
of  the  people  refused  to  follow  the  statesmen  who  were 
responsible  for  all  that  was  achieved.     In  the  elections 
held  on  tae  Is',  of  November  of  1920  the  Liberal  party  was 
defeated  and  In  December  of  the  same  year  King  Gonstantine 
was  recalled  as  a  result  of  a  plebiscite. 

Under  tne  new  government  the  division  and  dis-har- 
mony  in  the  Kation  was  intensified.     The  new  political 
leaders  although  they  had  been  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
program  of  their  predecessors  they  adopted  the  same  policy 
in  foreign  affairs  and  proceeded  to  complete  the  libera- 
tion of  the  unredeemed  Hellenism  and  the  integration  into 
the  Greek  state  of  all  the  territories  assigned  to  Greece 
by  the  treaty  of  Sevres.    But  this  was  an  impossible  task 
for  them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the 
nation,  but  primarily  because  Greece,  with  her  new  leaders 
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and  King  Constantine  on  the  throne,  was  alienated  from 
the  support  of  tae  allies.     The  Greek  people,  exhausted 
as  it  was  by  the  constant  warfare  since  1912,  iaad  to  sub- 
due trie  Kimalist  Turkey which  in  the  meantime  was  be- 
ing organized  -  not  only  with  no  aid  at  all  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  to  which  she  was  entitledfbr  ner  import- 
ant contribution  to  their  victory,  but  even  against  them, 
as  some  of  them  had  already  turned  pro-Turkish. 

The  Greeks  under  the  TurKish  rule  prior 
to  their  migration  to  Greece  Proper. 
It  is  estim.ated  that  in  1911  taere  were  1,600,000 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.   (1)     This  Greek  population  was 
settled  in  various  districts  of  ilsia  Minor  from  Pontus 
and  Cilicia  to  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  but  they  occupied 
mainly  the  coastal  line  of  the  country.    This  figure 
does  not  include  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  East- 
ern Thrace . 

From  a  historical  viewpoint  these  Greeks  shared 
the  same  oppressive  Turkish  rule  as  the  inhabitsints  of 
Greece  Proper  prior  to  1630.     Their  servitude  lasted  one 
century  longer.     But  this  did  not  weaken  at  all  their 
deeply  rooted  consciousness  of  being  part  of  the  Hellenic 

race.     They  preserved  their  cultural  solidarity  and  their 

(1()  See  Caarles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Grec  k  Refur-ees 
p.p.  250-251,  London,  iv^ethuen  a  Co.  Ltd.  IbSi. 
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inherent  social  and  economic  vitality.     They  were  always 
standing  above  all  otner  christiaji  people  livin>  under 
the  same  Ottoman  yoke.    As  an  explanation  of  this,  P. 
Schevill  says  (1)  "Circumstances  of  an  historical  order 
contributed  to  lift  them  (the  Greeks)  above  the  regular 
ray ah  (2)  level:  they  were  a  people  mentally  alert,  the 
heirs  of  an  ancient  tradition  of  culture  of  which  they 
were  exceedingly  proud,  planted  along  the  Mediterrariear. 
coast  they  fed  trie  arteries  of  trade  and  were  economic- 
ally indispensable  to  the  whole  Near  East;  and  in  view 
of  the  mental  sluggishness  of  the  Ottomans  and  their 
aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  the  commerce  and  learning, 
the  Hellenes  were  freely  called  on  by  their  masters  to 
help  Tianage  the  affairs  of  the  complicated  Ottoman 
realm.  .     It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was 
the  ireeks  who  by  their  diverse  labors  of  an  economic 
and  administrative  nature  kept  the  empire  afloat  as  a 
going  concern 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  in  the  surviv- 
al of  the  Greek  nationality  under  the  Turkish  regime, 

(1)  F,  Schevill,  The  History  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
hev  York,  Harcout,  Brau  and  Cor;  pany ,  1922 

(2)  AS  the  Turks  called  their  Christian  subjects. 
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inas  been  a  peculiar  religious  and  civic  self-government, 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Grreek  Orthodox  Patriarch 
by  Muhammad  II,  the  Conqueror,  when  he  captured  the 
capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.     The  Patriarch  was  re- 
cognized as  the  religious  and  civic  head,  not  only  of 
the  Greeks,  but  of  all  C^iristians  belonging  to  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church  living  within  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
The  Patriach  appointed  trie  bishops  and  they  ordained 
and  appointed  tne  priests.    Every  G-reek  community  as 
far  as  its  ecclesiastical,  and  educational  affairs  were 
concerned,  was  a  self -governed  unit  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishop  or  his  represantative •  Questions 
pertaining  to  marriage,  family  life,  and  wills  were  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  headed 
by  tne  bishops.     Through  such  an  organization  they  were 
able  to  preserve  their  religion,  language  and  common 
national  conscience  and  thus  survive  as  a  nationality. 

During  the  last  century,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor 
strengthened  greatly  their  position.    Their  thrift  and 
skill  in  business  enabled  them  to  concentrate  into  their 
nands  a  very  great  part  of  tae  capital  through  waich 
commerce  and  industry  was  carried  on  in  the  country. 

Then,  the  im.provement  of  communications  led  to  the  ex- 
tension inland  of  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  of  tae 
western  coast.     V/ith  the  increase  of  wealth  and  prestige 
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added  to  their  inherent  desire  for  learning  and  culture, 
there  was  a  real  renaissance  of  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  ideas,  even  in  parts  of  interior  where  the  Greek 
stock  had  maintained  only  a  very  weak  foothold.  There 
was  a  noble  competition  amongst  the  Greek  Communities 
in  the  organization  of  the  best  educational  institutions. 
On  account  of  this  emulation  and  the  Ct  centralized  sys- 
tem of  administration,  many  of  the  scuools  of  the  Greek 
Communities  in  Turkey  stood  higher  than  the  schools  in 
Greece.    This  was  greatly  helped  by  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  already  described;  under  its 
auspices  education  of  the  people  in  the  Greek  Communities 
made  great  progress.    On  the  coast  itself  the  important 
city  Smyrna,  with  a  population  more  than  one-half  Greek, 
was  the  capital  of  a  large  area  where  Greek  influence 
was  very  strong. 

The  main  economic  activities  in  which  the  Greeks  in 
Turkey  were  engaged  were  commerce,  various  trades  and 
industries,  clerical  jobs  and  shopkeeping.     In  certain 
districts  they  were  expert  vineyard  husbandmen  aind  pro- 
duced the  best  grapes  and  various  products  of  grapes; 
they  also  cultivated  olive-trees,  fig-trees,  and  mulberry- 
trees  for  raising  silk  worms.     Those  living  on  the  coast 
were  very  good  seamen  and  fishers.     Pishing  was  especial- 
ly flourishing  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  and 


Bosphorus.     In  some  parts,  mostly  in  the  interior,  farm- 
ing was  also  practiced.    All  these  varieties  of  occupa- 
tions and  skill  rendered  them  indispensable  factors  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  this  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  Turks  after  the  departure  of  the  Greeks; 
economic  life  was  almost  deadened.    ^^Ithough  twelve 
years  have  passed  since  the  Turks  had  to  begin  develop- 
ing the  skill  and  the  experience  required  to  replace  the 
G-reeks  ajid  the  other  Christians,  it  will  still  take  a 
long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  run  efficiently 
the  machinery  of  their  economic  life.     It  is  not  alto- 
gether impossible  that  they  may  have  to  call  again  on 
the  Greeks  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  ssune  old  way 
in  the  economic  activities  of  their  country,  if  the  Greeks 
are  gradually  allowed  to  ,^0  back  to  Asia  Minor  for  busi- 
ness, following  the  friendly  relations  developed  recently 
between  Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  Greeks  of  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
lived  under  the  Turkish  oppression  one  century  longer  than 
their  brethren  in  Greece  Proper,  their  social  and  economic 
vitality  and  achievements  were  not  the  least  inferior. 
Charles  B.  Eddy  discussing  this  point  says  (1)  "The  fact 
that  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  came  to  Greece  as  refugees 

caused  it  to  be  forgotten  that  they  »vere  the  equals  or 
even  the  superiors  of  their  western  brothers.     It  is  by 
no  means  the  opinion  of  an  isolated  observer  that  while 
(1)  Charles  B.  Sddy ,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugees,  p.  35. 
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therefore,  the  affinities  of  the  Anatolian  islanders  and 
west  coast  dwellers  are  essentially  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  opposing  shores,  the  Asiatics  have  in  all  ages 
been  more  highly  developed  than  the  Europeans.     When  His- 
tory begins  to  know  anything  of  their  condition  they  were 
held  to  be  of  one  racial  family  with  the  inhabitants  of 
European  G-reece,  and  to  look  to  that  land  as  the  origin 
and  focus  of  their  civilization.    But  they  and  not  tae 
Western  Greeks  were  the  "eye  of  Hellas".  (1) 

The  aspect  of  life  where  the  Greeks  of  Turkey  may 
be  regarded  as  lacking  in  comparison  with  the  people  of 
G-reece  proper  is  experience  in  modern  political  life. 
Turkey  until  1908  was  an  absolute  monarchy  and  the  people 
had  no  share  whatever  in  the  government  of  the  country; 
slavish  obedience  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Turkish 
subject.    After  1908  when  the  form  of  the  government  was 
caajiged  into  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  was  established,  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  was  aroused  amongst  the  Turks  and  was  ex- 
pressed in  hostile  attitude  against  the  Goristian  sub- 
jects of  Turkey.     This  made  it  impossible  for  the  Greeks 
to  take  actual  part  in  the  political  life  of  tae  country. 
They  had  no  opportunity  to  develop  the  characteristics 
of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  a  modern  democratic  state, 

(1)  The  Kearer  3ast,  by  D.  J.  Hogarth,  p.  242. 
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where  the  average  citizen  is  called  upon  to  express  his 
opinion  on  various  complicated  problems  of  public  life. 
Tais  is  of  especial  importance  for  Greece  today  wnere, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  political  liberty  and  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  the  press,  very  sound  political  jud^^e- 
ment  and  strong  integrity  in  matters  of  public  lil'e  are 
required  for  every  citizen.     As  it  is  tae  case  witn  many 
other  countries  of  the  worla  today,  Greece  also  has  oeen 
facing  the  evil  of  tae  abuse  of  political  freeaom.  The 
contention  of  some  that  democracy,  government  by  the 
people,  has  failed,  has  not  been  unjustified  by  certain 
majiifestat ions  of  political  life  in  modern  Greece.  Such 
a  political  environment,  where  the  Greeks  from  Turkey 
found  themselves  vvaen  taey  came  to  Greece,  rendered  their 
lack  of  political  experience  and  training  more  serious 
disadvantage  for  them  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


CHxlPTSR  II 

THE     GREAT     TRAGEDY    AND    HO;/  IT 

WAS  MET. 

The  restoration  of  King  Constantine  rendered  the 
international  position  of  Greece  very  difficult,  although 

that  was  no  affair  of  the  Allies,  but  of  the  Greeks  alone. 
The  reason  that  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  gave  for 
their  objecting  to  the  return  of  the  King  and  thus  inter- 
fering with  Greek  home  affairs  was  that  they  considered 
Constaintine  •  s  restoration  as  the  ratification  by  Greece 
of  his  acts  of  hostility  during  the  war,  and  as  creat- 
ing a  new  situation  unfavorable  to  the  relation  between 
her  and  her  allies   (1).    But  the  real  reason  was  that 
they  no  longer  needed  the  alliance  of  Greece,  and  also 
that  new  political  interests  which  had  developed  since 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres  could  be  better  served 
with  a  humiliated  and  weakened  Greece.     An.  Allied  Conference 
was  called  to  London  to  discuss  the  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  Sevres.     The  decision  of  the  Conference  was  to 

appoint  an  international  commission 
(1)  See  William  iviillor,  Greece ,  p.  64. 
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of  inquiry  into  tae  statistics  of  tne  population  in 
Smyrna  aind  Ttirace.     Upon  tne  refusal  of  tne  Gree..  Kation- 
al  Assembly  to  accept  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres, 
the  Conference  made  anotner  sug^^^estion  -  that  the  Greeks 
should  keep  Thrace  and  the  city  of  Smyrna  without  trie 
Hinterland  (wnicn  would  become  autonomous  under  a  Christ- 
ian governor  nominated  by  the  League  of  Nations).     3ut  the 
Kemalists  would  not  consider  this  proposal  for  they  knew 
that  with  tne  direct  and  indirect  support  of  France  and 
Italy  the  situation  would  ultimately  turn  entirely  in  their 
favor.     During  this  conference  u,  Br land  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Turkish  delegate  assuring  concessions  to 
Frauice  for  railways  and  coiiimercial  privileges.     In  ex- 
change, the  French  deserted  their  support  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  in  1919,  they  along  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  had  invited  to  take  over  the  military  occupation 
of  Asia  iviinor .     The  following  quotation  from  H.  niorgenthau 
explains  the  position  in  which  Greece  found  herself  at 
that  period,  (l) 

"Greece  was  almost  hopelessly  weakened  not  only  by 
the  active  betrayal  of  France  and  Italy,  but  as  well  by 
the  inactivity  and  indifference  of  Great  Britain,  her 
third  ally.     Tne  United  States  likewise  shared  in  this 
disgrace.     The  request  tnat  Greece  should  occupy  Smyrna 

(1)  H.  aorgenthau,  An  International  Drama. 
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and  police  the  Ionian  shore  was  initiated  by  President 
Wilson.     It  implied  the  assistance  of  all  four  of  the 
Great  Powers,  including  the  United  States.     But  in  1920, 
following  the  victory  of  the  Republic  party  in  our  nation- 
al election,  the  United  States  rejected  practically  all 
the  coiTimitrnents  of  the  //ilson  Administration.     They  gave 
not  the  slightest  regard  to  the  fulf fllment  of  our  arrange- 
ment with  Greece,  waich  was  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
ending  the  war.     We  precipitately  retired  from  the  scene, 
and,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  left  Greece  to  her  fate. 
This  fate  speedily  descended  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  most 
terrible  form." 

The  Greek  government  took  the  offensive  against 
the  Turks  and  the  Turkish  cities  of  Alton  Karahissar  and 
3skishehr  were  captured.     After  a  short  interval  the  of- 
fensive was  pushed  forward  with  the  aim  of  capturing 
Angora,  the  capital  city  of  the  Kemalists.     This  was  the 
so-called  Sakkaria  Expedition  (from  the  name  of  tae  river 
Sakkaria) .     The  Greek  army  after  almost  having  penetrated 
to  Angora  was  defeated  and  returned  to  its  previous  lines. 
This  expedition  prepared  tne  way  for  the  final  defeat  in 
August  of  the  following  year,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
from  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  meantime  the  Turks  were  reinforced  by  Russian 
and  even  allied  (French  &  Italian)  inunitions,  wnereas 
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Greece  could  have  no  reinforcements  and  money  from  out- 
side in  spite  of  her  repeated  appeals  to  Great  Britain, 
To  meet  the  emer-;ency  a  force«^  internal  loan  was  planned 
to  be  raised  by  cutting  in  half  the  banknotes  of  10,  25, 
and  100  drachmaf;  one  of  the  pieces  represented  money 
and  the  other  a  bond,    ivieanv/hile  the  drachma  continued 
to  fall.     In  lyl4  tae  pound  nad  been  worth  only  25.16 
drachmae,  and  in  1&19  only  24.32,  but  in  1921  it  rose 
to  70.38,  in  1922  to  164.33,  in  1923  to  293.65,  and  in 
August,  1926,  reached  435.     At  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
living  in  Greece  was  tremendously  increased.    The  index- 
figure,  as  compared  with  1914,  was  4.21  in  1921,  7.23  in 
1922,  12.13  in  1923,  15.41  in  1924,  14.65  in  1925  and 
17.84  in  1926,  19.38  in  1927. 

The  morale  of  the  army  was  gradually  lowered  as  a 
result  of  long  hardship,  privation,  mismanagement  as  well 
as  of  a  defeatist  propaganda  at  home.     Finally  all  power 
of  resistance  was  lost  and  on  the  27Lh  of  July,  1922, 
Afion  Karahissar  was  evacuated  and  the  retreat  started. 
General  Tricoupes,  who  had  been  appointed  Go:ruT.ander  in 
Chief  was  taken  prisoner  and  on  the  lOt.x  of  September 
the  Turks  entered  Smyrna. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  happened  after  this 

defeat  of  the  Greek  army.     Tae  Greek  quarter  of  Smyrna  was 
burned  by  the  Turkish  troops;  Greek  men,  women  and  children 


were  systematically  slauj^htered;  nouses  and  caurches  //ere 
looted;  women  and  young  girls  were  raped.     All  able-bodied 
Greek  males  from  sixteen  years  to  fifty  were  segregated 
and  driven  inland,  where  most  of  them  perishea  of  forced 
labor,  their  destruction  being  hastened  by  starvation  and 
assassination.     The  remaining  women.  Children  and  old  men 
were  deported  from  the  various  ports  of  Asia  i.iinor  to 
Greece,  where  they  landed  without  shelter,  loaded  with 
filth,  racked  by  fever,  without  blankets  or  even  warm 
clothing,  without  food  and  without  money.     The  little 
Greek  nation,  of  five  million  souls,  met  their  brothers 
in  distress  with  unshaken  courage  and  with  open  arms. 
Private  houses  were  opened  to  them;  public  schools  were 
turned  into  living  quarters  or  hospitals,  town  halls  were 
used  as  barracks,  even  the  National  Opera  aouse  in  Atnens 
was  filled  with  refugees.    Relief  work  was  organized  on 
every  side.     The  first  thing  wnich  the  governmental  sind 
municipal  authorities  of  the  cities  where  the  refugees 
were  disembarked  did,  was  to  find  for  them  some  kind  of 
temporal  shelter  and  at  the  same  time  provide  food, 
blankets  and  clothing.    Tae  Greek  Red  Gross,  the  Refugee 
Treasury  Fund,  which  was  organized  in  October,  19k;2,  the 
Patriotic  Establishment,  the  Ladies  Committees,  and  other 
similar  agencies  rendered  very  timely  and  valuable  services 


to  tae  rapidly  arriving  masses  of  refugees.     In  this 
emergency  relief  program  special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  part  taken  by  American  philanthropic  organizations. 
The  Athenian  newspaper  "Logos"  estimated  taat  American 
agencies  expended  the  sum  of  ^18,000,000  for  relief  work 
in  the  Near  East  from  the  Smyrna  disaster  to  June  1933. 
This  sum  is  divided  as  following: 

Near  East  Relief  58, 000, 000 

American  Women's  Hospital  and 

other  specialized  organizations  1,000,000 
Admiral  Goundour iotes  fund  and 
other  organizations  supported 

by  Greeks  in  America  1,000,000 
American  Red  Gross  3,000,000 
Individual  remittances  5,000,000 

Total  $18,000,000 
The  League  of  Nations  was  also  prompt  in  offering  its 
help.     The  Tliird  Assembly,  at  a  session  held  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1922,  considered  a  report  of  Dr.  Fridjof  Kansen 
concerning  the  critical  situation  of  200,000  refugees  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  authorized  Dr.  Nansen,  who  had  previously 
been  appointed  in  1921  as  High  Commissioner  of  the  League 
to  deal  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  one-and-one-half  million  Russian  refugees  scattered 
throughout  Europe,  to  utilize  the  services  of  his  organ- 
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ization  to  assist  in  the  relief  of  the  refugees  in  Asia 
Minor . 

The  defeat  of  the  ^reek  army  brought  an  end  to  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres.     By  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  signed  on 
July  24,  1923,  Greece  lost  Eastern  Thrace,  the  enclave  of 
Karagatch  in  Western  Thrace,  the  Smyrna  region  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  surrendered  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Tenedos 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.     But  the  loss  of  ter- 
ritory and  prestige  was  less  serious  than  the  burden 
placed  upon  the  Greek  state  to  care  for  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  Greeks  (and  a  considerable  number  of  Armenians) 
who  had  lied  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Greek  homeland.  She 
had  not  only  to  care  for  these  myriades,  but  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  safety  of  those  of  Greek  nationality 
who  still  remained  in  Turkish  territory.    And  so  came  about 
tae  agreements,  sanctioned  by  the  convention  of  Lausanne, 
signed  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  on  January  30,  1923,  for  a 
compulsory  exchange  of  populations.     According  to  the  first 
article  of  tais  agreement  a  compulsory  exchange  was  to  be 
effected  of  all  Orthodox  Greeks,  formerly  Turkish  subjects, 
settled  in  any  part  of  Turkey  and  of  all  Turks  living  in 
Greece  as  Greek  citizens.     An  exception  was  made  to  the 
Greeks  settled  in  Constantinople  before  October  30,  1916, 

and  to  the  Turks  living  in  Western  Thrace.     Greece  nad 
now  to  accept  as  finally  added  to  her  population  a  number 
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of  1,300,000  persons  in  the  place  of  about  400,000  Turks 
who  had  to  leave  Greece. 

The  provision  in  the  Convention  of  Lausanne  for  the 
compulsory  exchange  of  populations  was  in  contravention 
of  all  principles  of  international  law.     It  constitutes 
an  unprecedented  event  in  the  history  of  humanity  to  force 
nearly  two  million  people  to  abandon  their  homes,  the 
cherished  places  where  their  forefathers  lived  and  flour- 
ished for  centuries  and  milleniums,  to  leave  behind  all 
the  achievements  of  their  material  civilization  and  start 
life  anew  as  wanderers.     For  Greece  and  the  Greek  people 
it  was  the  hardest  blow  they  ever  suffered,  but  no  other 
solution  was  possible.     From  the  standpoint  of  Greece, 
the  signing  of  the  Convention  was  the  recognition  of  a 
fait  accompli.     With  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of 
Greeks  still  remaining  in  Asia  wiincr,   the  entire  surviving 
Greek  population  of  Turkey  had  been  transported  to  Greece, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  its  repatriation.    3y  put- 
ting her  signature  to  the  Convention,  Greece  obtained  cer- 
tain definite  benefits,  for  the  transfer  to  Greece  of  the 
Turkish  properties  within  her  borders  would  provide  at  least 
partially  for  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  in^jnigrants . 

The  Convention  of  Lausanne  besides  the  com.pulsory 
exchange  of  populations,  provided  for  t.ie  liquidation  of 
properties  of  all  exchangeables ,  both  those  who  had  ami- 
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grated  before  and  those  who  emigrated  after  the  Conven- 
tion cajne  into  force.     A  Mixed  Commission  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  provisions  for  exchange 
and  liquidation.     This  Commission  consisted  of  four  mem- 
bers representing  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
of  three  members  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Kations  from  among  nationals  of  Powers  which  did  not 
take  part  in  the  war  of  1914  -  1S18. 

Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  the  Convention 
of  Lausanne  say  that  in  itself  it  was  inef fective . (1) 
The  results  which  might  have  been  anticipated  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  Greece,  but  did  not,  in  fact,  take 
place.     Confronted  by  a  great  emergency,  Greece  proceeded 
to  establish  the  exchangeables  herself;  she  v/ould  have 
been  acting  strictly  in  accordanoe  with  the  letter  of  the 
Convention  of  Lausar-ne  if  she  had  declined  to  undertake 
this  responsibility  upon  the  ground  that  the  matter  was 
one  to  be  regulated  by  the  Mixed  Commission.    She  did  not 
confine  the  work  of  establishment  to  the  exchangeables 
under  the  Convention  of  Lausanne,  but  widened  the  plans 
of  settlement  to  include  among  those  for  whom  provision 
had  to  be  m^ade  emigrants  from  Bulgaria  benefiting  from 
the  Convention  of  Keuilly,  Greeks  from  Turkey  not  included 
in  the  exchange,  such  as  fugitive  from  Constantinople,  and 

(1)  See  Charles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugees ,  p.  229. 
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Oreek  citizens  formerly  resident  in  Turkey,  and,  finally 
emigrants  from  otter  countries,  such  as  Russia,  who  v/ere 
swept  along  by  the  strong  tide  setting  toward  Greek  shores. 

V/hile  em.ergency  relief  measures  were  being  taken 
the  Greek  government,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem could  not  be  solved  by  temporary  measures,  was  lay- 
ing down  plans  for  permanent  settlement  and  restoration 
of  the  new  population  to  normal  and  productive,  economic 
and  social  life.     The  entire  governmental  activities 
for  the  realization  of  these  plans  were  carried  on  main- 
ly through  the  Ministries  of  Public  Assistance,  Health 
and  Social  Welfare,  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Direction  of  the  Exchange  of  Population.     The  prospect 
was  very  critical.     Any  failure  of  the  bovernment  to 
handle  courageously  and  effectively  the  situation  would 
lead  to  anarchy  and  social  and  economic  disintegration. 
The  exhausted  financial  resources  of  the  State  created 
the  necessity  for  Greece  to  apply  for  outside  help.  Early 
in  1923  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  government  placed 
the  refugee  problem  before  the  higher  officials  of  the 
League,  in  private  conferences,  and  suggested  that  in  order 
to  undertake  the  work  of  refugee  settlem.ent,  Greece  would 
need  to  raise  a  loan  of  from  7,000,000  to    10 ,000,000 . -f, 
Upon  a  formal  request  made  by  the  Greek  government  the 
Council  of  the  League  on  February  2,  1923,  authorized  tae 
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Financial  Committee  to  study  the  situation.     After  a 
thorough  investigation  of  tae  whole  matter  a  Protocol 
was  signed  "relating  to  the  Settlement  of  Refugees  in 
Greece  and  the  creation  for  this  purpose  of  a  Refugee 
Settlement  Cofnmission . "     This  Commission  consisted  of 
four  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Hellenic  (government, 
with  tne  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  one  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  Council,  and  a  fourth  member,  who 
should  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to  be  appointed 
in  such  a  maxiner  as  the  Council  should  from  time  to  time 
determine.     The  Chairman  was  to  be  a  national  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  a  person  representative  of 
the  relief  organizations.     The  functions  of  the  Commission, 
as  provided  in  Article  XII  of  the  "  Organic  Statutes  of 
tae  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  ",  annexed  to  the 
Protocal,  were  "  by  means  of  the  lands  assigned  to  it, 
tae  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  and  its  own  income,  to 
promote  tae  establishment  of  refugees  in  productive  work 
either  upon  the  land  or  otherwise  in  Greece".     In  Article 
II  of  the  Protocol  the  Hellenic  government  undertook  "  to 
assign  to  the  Commission  to  be  held  by  it  as  its  absolute 
property  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  its  Statutes, 
an  amount  of  land  of  not  less  than  500,000  hectares  approved 

by  the  Commission  as  suitable  for  the  said  purposes  in 
re@.rd  to  both  its  character  and  situation."  Concerning 
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the  status  of  the  Commission,  it  was  provided  by  Article 
III  of  t:ie  organix  Statutes  that  the  Comrnlssion  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  any  Greek  executive  or  administra- 
tive authority,  but  should  be  completely  autonomous  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

The  discussion  of  Lhe  activities  of  the  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission,  which  functioned  from  November 
1923,  to  December  1930,  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose 
of  the  present  writing.     In  general  it  rrtust  be  stated 
that  preferential  consideration  was  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  refugees.     It  was  clear  that  the  estab- 
lishrrtent  of  agricultural  refugees  was  an  "establishment 
of  refugees  in  productive  work".     The  problem  was  simpler 
of  solution  than  the  corresponding  one  of  settling  urban 
refugees,  for  in  the  former  case  a  refugee  settled  on  a 
parcel  of  fertile  land  was  able  to  at  once  engage  in 
productive  work,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  mere  build- 
ing of  a  house  for  one  of  the  large  number  of  urban  refu- 
gees, congregated  for  the  meet  part  in  the  cities,  did 
not  necessarily  increase  his  productive  capacity.  This 
depended  not  only  upon  his  being  housed,  but  also  upon 
general  industrial  conditions  where  he  live.     The  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  urbam 
refugees  was  strictly  limited.    As  far  as  the  total 
results  of  the  activities  of  the  Refugee  Settlement 
Commission  are  concerned  tney  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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(1)     Tae  Commission  established  not  less  than  170,000 
families,  and  more  than  650,000  individuals;  their  set- 
tlement required  the  construction  of  more  than  2,000 
agricultural  colonies  and  urban  quarters,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  2,000,000  acres  of  land  among  the  agricultural 
population.     The  agricultural  refugees  not  only  were 
housed,  but  also  were  furnished  with  animals,  agricul- 
tural equipment,  seed,  and  subsistence  allowances,  in 
order  that  they  might  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
possible.    Where  crop  disaster  or  loss  of  live  stock  oc- 
curred on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  floods,  or 
other  causes,  for  which  the  refugees  were  not  responsible, 
assistance  was  given  a  second,  in  some  cases  even  a  third 
time.    Expenditures  were  made  for  their  benefit  upon  work 
of  public  utility,  such  as  water-supply,  irrigation,  and 
road  building,  and  upon  the  construction  of  schools.  In 
Macedonia,  where  malarial  conditions  were  prevalent,  the 
Commission  maintained  a  system  of  59  dispensaries,  in 
which  190,000  patients  were  treated  in  each  of  the  years 
1926,  1927,  1928,  1929. 

With  regard  to  the  average  cost  of  settlement  Charles 
B.  Eddy,  former  cnairman  of  the  R.  3.  C,  estimates  that 
it  is  approximately«)f  80  per  family  and  he  says  that  this 
result  compares  very  favorably  with  other  settle.T.ent 
(l)  See  Charles  Kddy ,  ureece  and  t  ne  Greek  Ref  u^^^ees  ^  .  23  7 
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projects  for  which  figures  are  availaole.   (1)     He  gives 

statistics  relating  to  the  cost  of  agricultural  coloniza- 
tion in  Palestine  by  the  Zionist  Organization,  according 
to  which  the  expenditure  on  the  mere  settlement  was  just 
undere^  300  for  an  individual.    As  an  explanation  of  the 
great  difference  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  refugees  he  says:     "The  Jewish  settle- 
ment of  course  diffei-ed  largely  from  that  of  the  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission.     The  Jewish  villages  are  built  and 
equipped  on  a  scale  comparable  with,  indeed  superior  to, 
prosperous  German  villages.    Nothing  on  that  standard  of 
comfort  was  attempted  or  was  possible  in  the  settlement 
of  the  agricultural  refugees  in  Greece.     Their  comfort 
will  depend  on  their  own  exertions" . (2) 

The  financial  cost  of  this  unprecedented  task  for 
Greece  was  enormous.     The  expenditures  of  the  Greek 
State  for  the  settlement  of  the  refugees  are  divided  into 
two  great  categories;  a)  the  gunounts  spent  directly  from 
the  budget  of  the  State  and  drawn  from  the  state  income, 
and    b)  the  amount  drawn  from  the  various  foreign  and  home 
loans,  which  have  been  primarily  used  by  the  Refugee  Set- 
tlement Commission,  and  also  for  indemnifying  the  exdiange- 
able  populations, 

(1)  Charles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugees ,  p.  252 

(2)  Ibid.  233. 
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The  sums  drawn  from  the  State  budget  during  the 
years  1922  -  1932  and  appropriated  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  refugees  amount  toof  10,794,657  (l) .  The 
loams  contracted  for  this  purpose  have  been  of  two 
types.     Those  raised  either  abroad  or  at  home  and  used 
for  sheltering  and  settling  the  rural  and  urban  refugees, 
and  those  raised  at  home,  in  a  rather  compulsory  way, 
and  used  for  paying  certain  percentage  of  the  indemnity 
to  ¥ihich  th©  refugees  were  entitled  in  accordance  with 
the  Convention  of  Lausanne  or  the  Athens  and  Angora 
Agreements • 

Tne  first  type  of  loams  are  the  followingj 
A)  The  Refugee  loan  of  1924,  which  amounted  to 
•i  12,300,000.     This  was  entirely  used  by  the  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission,     b)    Part  of  the  Stabilization 
and  Refugee    Loan  contracted  in  1927  of  which^^^  3  ,000 ,000 
was  made  available  for  refugee  settlement,     c)     A  Loan 

contracted  with  :he  Corporation  "Tecton"  for  the  construc- 
tion of  refugee;    houses  in  urban  colonies  aunounting  to 

100,000,000  draCiimae.     d)  The  Loan  for  the  construction 

of  the  colony  of  New  Smyrna  contracted  in  1926,  and 

amounting  to  2,000,000  drachmae.     Tae  total  amount  of 

all  these  loans  in  English  pounds  is  15,654,450. 

The  loans  of  tae  second  type  are  the  following: 

(1)  See;     A.  J.  Eghides,  Greece  Without  trie  Ref u;^ees 
(in  O-reek)  P .  35  -  -  Also  A.  N.  Petsalis,  Greek  Public 
Finance  and  the  Refu^^ee  Problem  (in  Greek)  pp.  26-27 
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a)  the  Loan  for  the  Greek-Bulgarian  emigrants  in  1923. 

b)  two  loans  for  the  indemnification  of  the  exchangeable 
population  in  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  Lausanne, 
one  in  1926  and  the  other  in  1926;  c)  the  Loan  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  Greek  citizens  formerly  resident  in 
Turkey,  contracted  in  1927.    .Ul  these  loans  of  tne  sec- 
ond type  amounted  approximately  to     22,914,000.  The 
total  expenditure  of  the  Greek  State  until  the  end  of 
1932  for  the  establishn^ent  of  her  new  population  is  49, 
363,107.   (1)     This  amount  does  not  include  the  interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on  the  loans  contracted.    Lir .  Venizelos 
speaking  in  the  Greek  Parliament  on  June  25,  1930,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Government  stated  that  if  all  inter- 
est of  the  loans  is  computed  until  the  time  when  the  loars 
will  be  entirely  paid,  the  total  liability  for  the  rehab- 
ilitation of  the  refugees  will  amount  to  62,772,000.  The 
actual  direct  expenditure,  however,  of  the  Greek  State 
during  the  years  1922-1932  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
new  population,  without  anticipating  the  future  cost,  may 
be  figured  out  as  amounting  to  24,535,042,  representing 

the     10,794,654,  drawn  from,  the   state  budget  for  the  re- 
lief and  the  establishment  of  the  refugees,  and  13,740, 
388  paid  for  interest  on  foreign  and  home  loans  and  for 
indemnification  of  the  property  left  by  the  refugees  in 
Turkey.  (2) 

(1)  A.  J.  Eghides,  Greece  without  the  Refugees  pp. 33-42. 

(2)  A.  J.  lighides;  Greece  without  the  uefugees  p.wl,also 
Petsalis  -  Greek  Public  Finance  and  t^^e  ivefuge'e  Problem  p. 60 
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Now,  the  question  coraes,  has  there  been  any  direct 
asset  for  the  state  budjet  as  airesult  of  the  influx  of 
the  refugees  against  such  a  liability?     In  wiew  of  the 
fact  that  the  various  forras  of  taxes  constitute  the 
sources    of  the  state  revenue  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in 
otaer  countries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  refugees 
started  contributing  to  the  state  income  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  ^reece  and  becsune  subject  to  most  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  tne  Country,     It  is  very  difficult, 
or  rather  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  what  proportior. 
of  the  state  revenue  during  the  decade  referred  to  came 

from  tne  refugges,  because  for  a  period  taey  had  been 
partially  exempted  from  certain  kinds  of  taxes,  as  the 
income  tax  and  the  taxes  on  their  houses.     The  total  in- 
come of  the  Greek  State  fron  1922  to  1932  amounts  to 
92,453,200,000  drachmae  (1)  or  approximately  246,541,866 
(at  the  average  rate  of  375  drachmae  to  an  English  pound). 
If  the  refu^e&y  v/ould  be  regarded  as  possessing  tax  paying 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  old  population  of  tne  country, 
tne  state  would  have  collected  from  them,  constituting 
1/5  of  the  total  population,    •^49,368,373.     ^ut  tnis  can- 
not be  arguedj partly  because  as,  it  has  besn  stated,  for 
a  while  they  were  exempted  from  some  of  the  direct  taxes 

and  partly  because  during  the  first  3-  4  years  of  taeir 
settlement  in  their  new  country  taeir  contribution  to  the 

(1)  See:  Statistical  Yearbook  of  Greece  for  1952  p. 364 
(in  ^eek; 
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indirect  taxes  (custom  duties  on  imported  t:,oods ,  rev- 
enues from  state  monopolies  etc.)  has  been  smaller  than 
that  ol'  tae  non-refugees,  on  account  of  the  smaller  con- 
suming capacity.     A.  J.  E<^hides  in  his  consideration  of 
this  question  (1)  concludes  that  the  treasury  has  collect- 
ed diorin^^  1932-1933  from  the  refugees  not  less  than  10, 
000,000,000  drachmae,  that  is  approximately  not  less  than 

•ir26,666 ,660 .     This  means  taat  the  income  of  tae  Treasury 

period 

from  the  refugees  during  the  said/ was  •'f  2 ,131 ,618  more  than 
it  spent  for  them.     Accordini;,^  to  the  same  author  this  sur- 
plus amount  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  increase 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  state  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  coming  of  refugees,  and  which  are  not  included  in 
the  sums  specifically  appropriated  for  the  refugees.  This 
estimate  is  not  based  on  statistical  facts,  because  no 
such  facts  concerning  the  amounts  paid  by  the  refugees 
in  the  form  of  taxes  are  available,  but  it  is  not  far 
from  reality.     Consequently,  on  the  basis  of  this  con- 
sideration, tae  establisninent  of  tae  refugees  leaves  no 
liability  in  tae  budget  of  the  G-reek  State  by  the  end  of 
1932,  and  that  since  then  ihe  new  population,  as  far  as 
tae  state  Treasury  is  concerned,  is  an  asset. 
(1)  E.  J.  Eghides,  Greece  Without  the  Refugees ,  pp. 54-61 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    EFFECT    U  ?  0  i^i     THE     C  C  i.i  P  0  3  I  T  I  0  li 
OF    THE  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Greece  Proper  has  been  receiving 
into  its  walls  Greeks  from  outside  of  Greece  long  before 
1922,  for  the  nation  was  confronted  with  a  refugee  prob- 
lem long  before  the  events  of  tne  disaster  of  Asia  kinor. 
Greece  had  given  a  welcome  to  Cretans  who  fled  from  that 
island  in  1867,  1S69,  and  1897.     She  installed  37,500 
refugees  from  Eastern  Roumelia.     After  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  in  1913,  which  assigned  iVestern  Thrace  to  Bul- 
garia, there  began  a  movement  of  the  Greek  population  of 
the  ceded  territory  into  Greek  Macedonia.     The  number  was 
estimated  to  be  40,000.    Movements  of  Greeks  from  Turkey 
took  place  on  a  larger  scale.     The  expulsion  of  Greeks  by 
the  Turks  had  already  created  such  a  problem  for  Greece 
that  negotiations  took  place  in  1914  between  tne  two 
governments  for  am  exchange  of  populations.     Before  and 
after  tne  entry  of  Greece  into  the  war,  the  position  of 

the  Greeks  in  Turkey  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  An  esti- 
mate as  high  as  300,000  has  been  made  of  the  number  of 
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Greeks  wno  fled  from  Turkey  in  the  four'  years  preceding 
tae  Armistice.     The  lot  of  many  of  these  emigrants  was 
tragic,  for,  after  tae  defeat  of  Turkey     they  returned 
to  their  homes,  only  to  be  driven  out  a  second  time,  if 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  survive  wnen  tae  final  ex- 
pulsion took  place.     Tais  movement  of  the  Greeks  back  to 
Turkey  created  a  subsidiary  refugee  problem  there.  As- 
sistance had  to  be  granted,  and  attempts  made  to  repatri- 
ate them  in  their  old  nomes.     To  their  niombers  v/ere  added 
other  refugees  living  in  the  territories  in  Asia  ulinor 
not  controlled  by  the  Greek  arm.ies,  wao  were  expelled  from 
their  aomes  by  the  Turkish  forces.     This  work  of  relief 
and  of  repatriation  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Commis- 
sion organized  by  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and 
was  supported  by  funds  provided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Greek  Government. 

The  two  statistical  tables  given  below  indicate  an- 
alytically the  years  during  which  (1918-1928)  tae  total 
numoer  of  the  refugee  population,  which  according  to  the 
census  of  1928  was  1,221,849,  came  to  Greece  and  the 
countries  fran  which  they  emigrated.     Taey  are  based  on 
the  statistical  facts  gathered  by  A.  A.  Pallis  of  the 
Refugee  Settlement  Comniission  (1) 

(1)  See  A.  N.  Petsalis,  The  Refugee  Problem  and  tae 
Public  Finance  of  Greece ,  p.  S 
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1918-1920     1920-1922     1922-1923     1925-1928  Total 


70,000 


81,892 
6.7^ 


696,039 


373,918 
30.6^^ 


1,221,849 
100^ 


Asia  ..iinor 


TURKEY 
Thrace 


Pontes 


3ul<^aria    Russia    Ivlis . 


626,954 


256,655  152,169 
1,104,216 


58,458 


49,027 


58,526  10,080 


Total 


1,221,849. 


The  refugee  population  constitutes  19,69^  of  the 
total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  (jreece,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1928  was  6,204,684.     With  regard  to 
the  place  of  their  emigration  they  are  classified  as  fol- 
lowing:    90.3;.  from  Turkey,  4/3  from  Bul^^aria,  4.7,.  from 
Russia,  and  especially  from  Caucasus,  and  about  1%  from 
Serbia,  Albania,  Dodecanese,  Cyprus   ,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  the  addition  of  this  new  population 
on  one  hand,  ana  of  the  loss  of  a  territory  amounting  to 
20,000  sq.  kms.   (Eastern  Thrace  and  tne  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos  ceded  to  Turkey  by  the  Convention  of  Lausanne) 
on  the  other,  the  density  of  the  population  per  sq,  km. 
was  increased  from  39.54,  as  in  1920,  to  48.86  in  1928. 
In  view  of  the  meagre  natural  resources  of  Greece  sind  of 

the  undeveloped  means  of  their  utilization  the  serious 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  such  an  increase  of 
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population  within  such  a  short  time  is  evident.     One  of 
the  effects  was  toat  tae  problem  of  urbanism  with  its 
manifold  complications  was  intensified.     The  urban  cen- 
ters of  a-reece,   thou^^h  apparently  not  very  lar^e,  were 
already  crowded  before  the  influx  oi  tae  refugees.  The 
hard  toil  to  which  tae  rural  population  has  been  subject 
on  account  of  the  primitive  means  of  agriculture  and 
their  very  low  standard  of  livin^  is  greatly  responsible 
lor  the  city -ward  movement  of  the  people.     The  dissatis- 
faction with  the  village  life  was  also  augmented  by  the 
neglect  of  the  rural  districts  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment.    This  caused  lack  of  educational,  recreational  and 
economic  opportunities  for  the  youth  of  tae  villages  who 
were  consequently  attracted  to  the  cities.     In  1920  the 
rural  population  was  74  per  cent  of  the  people  against 
26  per  cent  of  urban  population.     In  1928  the  ratio  was 
caanged  to  62,62  per  cent  for  tae  rural  population  and 
33.16  per  cent  for  the  urban.     This  great  change  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  fact  taat  the  urban  part  of  the  refugee 
population  was  greater  tnan  tae  rural.    The  former  was 
d4,Q&fo  as  against  45.92;o  of  tae  latter.     The  rural  refugees 
were  composed  of  145,364  families  having  561,190  members 
and  the  urban  refugees  included  168,451  families  naving 
660,659  members. 
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The  growth  of  cities  aas  taken  place  without  proper 
planning  and  provision  for  the  various  needs  of  moaern 
urban  life.     Almost  every  city  is  confronted  very  serious- 
ly with  problems  liKe  the  construction  of  roads,  side-walKS, 
curbs,  gutters,  and  sewers,   the  provision  of  water,  and  the 
performance  of  necessary  services,  such  as  the  collection 
of  refuge    and  garbage,  street  cleaning  and  fire  protection. 

The  ratio  of  sexes  and  minor  children  has  been  great- 
ly affected  by  the  coming  of  the  refugees.     As  it  has  been 
stated,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Greeks  from  Asia 
Minor  a  very  great  part  of  the  adult  males  were  kept  there 
by  the  Turks  and  were  driven  to  inland  where  they  perished 
ajid  starved  to  death.    E.  G.  Mears  says   (1)  tiiat  "Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  the  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  were  women  and  children,  while  Greece  needed  men 
to  replace  emigrants  abroad  and  soldiers  killed".  Con- 
cerning the  sex  ratio  the  same  author  states  (2)  taat 
near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  a 
good  many  more  men  in  Greece  taan  women;  in  1920,  on  the 
other  aand,  as  a  result  of  male  emigration  and  war,  there 
was  an  actual  excess  of  women.    According  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Highest  Institution  of  Economic  and  GomiTiercial  Sci- 
ences at  Athens  the  proportion  of  male  population  was  in 
1896,  52)6  and\920,  49.7>b.     This  excess  of  women  was  con- 

(1)  E.  G.  aears,  Greece  Today  p.  VI 

[2)  Ibid,  p. 2 78 
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siderably  augmented  following  the  influx  of  the  refugees. 
The  tables  given  below  indicate  the  ratio  of  sexes  and 
minor  children  as  it  existed  in  1928.  (1) 

Old  Population 

Male  Female  Children  below  Total 

10  yrs  of  age 


2,365,575  2,449,142  168,115-  4,982,835 

47.5^  49.1^'  3. 4;^'  100  fo 

Refugee  Population 

Male  Fem.ale  Children  below  Total 
    10  yrs  of  age   

414,562  464.015  343.272  1,221,849 

53.9%  3S%  28 .1^  lQO;o 

This  unproportionately  great  number  of  women,  and 
especially  of  caildren,   was  much  more  greater  during  the 
years  preceding  the  census  of  1928  from  which  the  figures 
of  the  tables  are  taken.     From  an  economic,  moral,  and  so- 
cial point  of  view  such  a  situation  meant  that  there  were 
many  families  without  a  male  bread  earner,  many  girls  and 
young  women  without  father,  or  older  brother,  the  moral 
protectors  under  tnose  anomalous  social  conditions.  It 
also  meant  tne  lowering  of  the  already  meagre  wages  in  the 
industries  on  account  of  such  a  large  number  of  women  lab- 
orers wao  were  begging  for  a  job  at  any  wage;  this  resulted 

into  insufficient  income  to  maintain  a  family. 

The  situation  as  it  has  been  described  above  shows 

(1)  See  A.        Petsalis,  The  Refugee  Problem  and  the  Public 
Finance  of  Greece  pp. 10-11 
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that  the  preponderence  of  women  over  men  constituted  an 
economic,  ana,  in  one  respect,  social  weakness  for  the 
country  in  general.     But  as  far  as  the  female  sex  itself 
is  concerned  it  had  a  noticeable  contribution  to  the  grad- 
ual raising  of  the  social  and  political  standing  of  women. 
The  refugee  women  were  in  general  better  educated  and  more 
progressive  than  the  native  women  (l).     They  manifested 
a  remarkable  ability  and  courage  to  face  their  hard  luck 
and  overcome  the  obstacles.    They  gradually  stepped  into 
the  stores,  offices,  banKS,  ana  occupied  important  posi- 
tions.    It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  extention  by 
the  government  to  the  women  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
municipal  elections  is  to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  the 
prestige  which  the  female  population  won  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  refugee  women. 

The  biological  aspect  of  the  mixture  of  the  old  with 
the  new  population  cannot  yet  be  evaluated.     This  mixture 
has  just  started  and  it  will  take  at  least  several  genera- 
tions to  bear  it  s  fruits.     J^ut  it  can  oe  stated  wita  cer- 
tainty that  the  new  blood  which  has  been  introduced  into 
tae  country  will  give  new  strength  and  vigor  to  tae  human 
stock.     This  point  is  developed  by  S.  G.  iv.ears  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation.     "kore  important  than  mere  numbers  is 

the  stock  of  these  new  comers.     That  most  of  them  are  de- 
(l)3ee  A.  J »  Sghides,  Greece  VVit hout  tae  Refugees ,  pp. 163-16 
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scendants  of  the  early  Greek  colonists  would  not  be  as- 
sented by  any  truthful  person.    Still,  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  claim  that  line- 
ae^e .    Allusions  to  the  proud  heritage  of  these  Hellenic 
immigrants  are  of  more  than  historical  interest  to  Greeks 
and  foreigners  alike.     The  percentage  of  pure  Greek  blood 
is  higher  in  the  Asia  kinor  refugees  and  in  the  Islanders 
than  in  the  Greek  people  as  a  whole;  quotations  from  re- 
cent researches  by  V;"illiam.  Mitchell  Ramsay  and  Ronald 
Montague  Burrowsibeminiscent  of  the  ancient  and  Byxantine 
epochs,  testify  to  this.   (1)  At  least  it  can  be  said 
that  these  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor  have  not  the  identi- 
cal ancestral  strains  that  are  found  in  the  Greeks  of 
the  m.ainland.     There  seems  to  be  evidentthat  the  former 
have  held  themselves  aloof  from  their  various  conquerors, 
whereas  the  latter,  wnile  preserving  the  language,  litera- 
ture, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  absorbed  in- 
to their  race  tae  conquering  peoples  v/ho  have  overrun 
their  country.     Thus,  we  may  expect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
(l)"The  general  tendency  in  modern  Greek  thought  is  to 
regard  Athens  as  the  Eye  of  Greece,  xvLother  of  Ar-ts  and 
Eloquence,  whereas  the  true  source  of  almost  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science,  and  the  earliest  great  names 

in  alm.ost  every  department,  belong  to  the  cities,  and 
colonies  of  tne  Old-Ionians   (situated  in  Anatolia)"  ('.V. 
M.  Ramsay,  Asiatic  Elements  in  Greek  Civilization ,  p. 4.) 
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bring  to  Greece  the  same  kind  of  a  stimulus  that  England 
and  America  received  from  the  Huguenots  expelled  from  r'rance 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  Turkey  benefited  by 
when  she  welcomed  tae  Jews  exiled  from  Spain  by  King  Perd- 
insind  and  Q,ueen  Isabella"  (1 ) . 

The  transfer  of  populations  had  anotaer  very  signif- 
icant result.     It  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  vexed  m.inority  question  in  the  country  of 
em.igration  and  on  the  other  hand  it  brought  about  a  near- 
ly complete  homogeneity  in  the  country  of  immigration. 
Macedonia,  wnich  became  a  part  of  Greece  after  tae  Salkgin 
wars,  exhibits  a  most  complete  racial  transformation. 
The  table  given  below  explains  very  clearly  this  trans- 
formation.   The  figures  are  taken  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission. 

The  Coraposition  of  the  Population  of  Greek  Macedonia. 


Population 

Greeks  513,000 
Mo  s  1  e m,s  4  75  , 00 0 
Bulgarid3Sll9,000 
Other  iaas98  ,000 
Total  1,205,000 

Such  suprem.acy  of  numbers  by  the  Greek  race  in  this 
long  disputed  territory  made  possible  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  political  propaganda  carried  on  amongst  the  previously 
existing  minorities  by  the  respective  countries  interested 
(1)  E.  G.  Mears,  Greece  Toaay ,  pp. 277-278 


1912  1926 

Percentage  Population  Percentage 

42.6  1,341,000  68.8 

39.4  2,000 

9.9  77,000  5.1 

5,1  91,000  e.o 

1^0^  1,511,000  TO^ 
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in  those  minorities.     It  meant  also  the  elimination  of 
all  grounds  for  territorial  claims  in  Greek  Macedonia  by 
the  neicihboring  States.     Internal  peace  and  security  wnich 
was  very  difficult  to  maintain  on  account  of  tae  netero- 
geneity  of  the  population  is  now  a  natural  state  of  af- 
fairs.    The  causes  of  friction  and  enmity  with  the  adjacent 
countries  have^to  a  great  extent,  disappeared.  Without 
these  caanges  in  tae  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
Balkan  countries  and  Turkey  tae  recently  signed  Balkan 
Pact  would  be  impossible.    The  transfer  of  the  Greek  min- 
ority in  Turkey  into  Greece  prepared  the  way  for  the  in- 
timate friendship  between  the  two  countries.     Besides  the 
moral  and  international  significance  of  this  unbelievable 
approachment  of  Greece  and  Turkey  it  has  a  very  great 
financial  importance  because  zhe  armament  competi- 

tion between  the  two  governnients  has  ceased*  European  poli- 
ticians can  no  longer  characterize  tne  Balkan  States  and 
the  Near  East  as  the  storehouse  oi  gunpowder  of  Europe, 
as  it  was  tae  case  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  post-v/ar  Europe  is 
the  heterogeneity  of  a  'number  of  countries  which  have 


annexed  new  territories  as  ajresult  of  the  Great  War.  The 
pure  Tehee  population  of  Tchecoslovakia  is  hardly  50;.-  of 

the  total  number  of  the  inhibatants  of  taat  country,  the 
otner  50;i  being  composed  of  Germans  and  Hungarians.  In 
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Rurjiania  the  Rumanian  people  is  not  more  tnan  59%  of  the 
entire  population,  and  in  Yu^^oslavia  the  Serbians  who 
are  governing  the  country  are  slightly  more  numerous  than 
tae  non-Serbian  population,  trie  latter  being  4&fo  of  the 
total  number.     Such  a  situation  cannot  but  provide  with 
good  arguments  those  who  are  disfeatisfied  with  tne  peace 
treaties  and  are  working  for  their  revision,  which  ulti- 
mately  means  war.     Greece  with  aer  present  f orm/'popula- 
tion  does  not  fear  the  revision  of  any  treaty.     The  people 
and  the  government  are  free  from  such  fears  and  conse- 
quently they  can  give  themselves  with  undivided  attention 
and  devotion  to  the  promotion  of  their  economic,  social 
sind  moral  progress.     It  is  true  that  Oreece  had  to  pay 
an  unusually  great  price  for  tiij-s  safety  and  obtain  it 
after  a  heart  breaking  national  humiliation  and  giving 
up  of  the  traditional  claims  of  the  race.     But  this  very 
fact  should  become  a  stron^^  incentive  for  our  people  to 
balance  the  costly  price  paid  by  achieving  the  highest 
and  richest  values  possible  through  peace  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  other  nations. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF    THE  RURAL 

OGCUPATIO  hS-. 

In  th.e  present  stage  of  economic  development  of 
Greece  agriculture  is  of  greater  monent  tnan  other  voca- 
tions.   Since  Greece  has  little  iron  and  very  little  coal 
(lignite)  in^inufacturing  is  directly  dependent  upon  raw 
materials  from  the  farms.    Merchandising  and  snipping  al- 
so depend  upon  excaajiging  agricultural  products,  usually 
luxuries,  for  food  essentials  from  other  lands.  Agri- 
culture will  always  be  the  basic  economic  activity  in 
Greece • 

The  people  of  Greece,  however,  despite  the  acknow- 
ledged importance  of  agriculture,  rather  looked  down  upon 
rural  occupations.     This  is  a  very  ancient  phenomenon  in 
the  life  of  the  Greek  people.     The  peasant  and  tae  tiller 
of  tae  soil  were  somewhat  despised  by  the  other  social 
classes.     Consequently,  emigration  to  the  cities  or  to 

other  countries  nas  greatly  depopulated  the  rural  districts 
and  agriculture  had  almost  degenerated.     Bright  children  of 
peasants  have  preferred  to  enter  trade,  shipping,  manu- 
facturing, while  only  the  less  ambitious  remained  on  the 
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farms.     This  city -ward  tendency  of  the  people  far  from 
being  checked  by  the  government  throue^n  proper  economic, 
social  and  educational  measures,  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
intensified  in  a  negative  as  well  as  in  a  positive  way. 
Until  recently  almost  nothing  was  done  to  make  rural  life 
desirable  and  attractive.     The  government  had  concentrated 
its  attention  to  urban  centers  as  if  only  the  city-dwellers 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  social  pro- 
gress of  our  age.     The  faulty  policy  concerning  the  rural 
population  did  not  consist  only  of  the  neglect  stated. 
It  included  an  educational  program  which  was  hardly  any- 
thing less  than  anti-rural.     Education  was  based  on  urban 
life.     The  schools,  even  in  the  remotest  rural  districts, 
through  the  text-books,  class  discussions  and  the  general 
attitude  have  been  describing,  praising  and  idealizing 
urban  life.     The  pictures,  the  stories,  the  heroes,  were 
generally  taken  outside  of  rural  communities.     The  effect 
of  this  on  the  children  is  evident.    Most  of  them  would 
be  naturally  led  to  feel  that  success  in  life  meant  being 
able  to  abaindon  taeir  village  and  be  settled  in  the  city. 

The  nature  of  the  school  curriculum  was  another 
factor  working  against  the  development  of  agricultural 
life,  for  it  was  predominently  classical.     The  education- 
al system  made  no  real  provision  for  agricultural  train- 
ing.    In  reality  the  elementary  school  was  a  preparatory 
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stage  for  the  secondary  school  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
latter  was  intended  to  prepare  for  tne  University  courses. 
Tne  educational  autnorities,  gradually  came  to  see  tne 
effect  of  such  a  school  system  upon  tne  waole  structure 
of  the  nation,  and  so  within  the  last  two  decades  certain 
educational  reforms  be^^an  to  be  introduced.     But  the  stat- 
usquo  was  too  deeply  established  to  be  sufficiently  ef- 
fected by  mere  educational  reforms.    Something  more  dras- 
tic was  needed  to  change  the  situation,  and  this  came  out 
of  the  great  national  tragedy. 

7/ith  the  advent  of  the  refugees  the  depopulated 
rural  districts  received  new  life;  the  unoccupied  frontier 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  government  is  exhibiting  a 
greater  concern  of  the  entire  domain  of  the  Republic, 
rural  as  well  as  urban.    The  national  changes,  described 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  doubtless  are  leading  toward 
a  better  feeling  between  country  and  city,  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  because  the  refugees  are  willingly  utilizing 
the  heretofore  neglected  lajid;  and,  second,  because  the 
intelligence  and  initiative  of  the  refugees,  will  increase 
the  importance  of  agriculture. 

Charles  Eddy(l)  classifies  the  agricultural  refugees 
as  following  according  to  the  provinces  of  Turkey  where 
they  formerly  lived: 

(1)  See  Charles  S.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugees ,  p. 114 
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(a)  Plains  of  Eastern  Thrace  (cultivators  of 
cereals ) ; 

(b)  Region  of  Smyrna,  Aidin,  and  iiivali  (culti- 
vators of  vines,  olives  and  figs); 

(c)  Plateau  of  Pontus  (cultivators  of  fruit, 
tobacco,  and  market-gardens); 

(d)  Region  of  Broussa  (cultivators  of  the  silk- 
worm) • 

Emigrant  farmers  from  Bulgaria  or  elsewhere  fitted  into 
one  of  the  Turkish  classifications. 

This  specialized  experience  and  skill  of  the  agri- 
cultural refugees  have  not  been  utilized  to  tae  best  ad- 
vantage, either  because  of  mismanagement  of  their  distri- 
bution in  the  different  districts  of  the  country,  or  on 
account  of  the  limited  area  of  land  fitted  for  some  of 
the  mentioned  brancaes  of  agriculture.    Even  in  cases 
of  refugees  wao  originally  came  from  urban  centers,  tae 
government  and  later  the  Refugee  Settlement  Gomm.ission, 
because  there  was  no  other  place  for  them,  guided  many  of 
them  into  comparatively  empty  territories  of  i.lacedonia 
and  Western  Thrace.     There  each  family  was  ^^iven  a  small 
plot  of  ground  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres, 
although  many  families  have  had  to  be  content  with  less 

ground  until  the  swamp  areas  can  be  drainea.     In  their 
new  environment,  these  newcomers,  free  from  stagnant 
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tradition,  provided  with  modern  farm  machinery,  and  moti- 
vated with  the  zeal  of  pioneers,  have  often  succeeded 
better  tnan  the  native  farmers,  vvho  are  inclined  to  pur- 
sue antiquated  methods. 

Until  a  few  years  a^o  the  native  peasants  were  still 
following  the  practice  of  the  ..addle  Ages  in  letting  one 
third  or  more  of  tae  land  lie  fallow  each  year;   in  other 
words,  they  were  cultivating  the  same  tract  but  two  years 
in  tnree.     Since  the  refugees  came,  tae  system  of  fallow 
land  has  given  way  to  taat  of  rotation  of  crops.  Ferti- 
lization is  also  being  practised  to  a  great  extent.  A- 
bout  50,000  tons  of  fertilizer  are  being  used  each  year- 
a  remarKable  change  since  1911  and  1916  vvaen  the  national 
consumption  amounted  only  to  200  and  6,000  tons,  respec- 
tively.    One  G-reek  factory  is  now  producing  in  excess  of 
60,000  tons  yearly,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Albania 
and  Turkey, 

G-rsece  possesses  not  very  lar^e  plains.     The  great- 
est part  of  the  superficial  area  of  tae  country  is  uncap- 
able  of  cultivation,  which  is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  tae  total  surface  of  the  country.  This 
means  taat  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  land  is  avail- 
able for  agriculture. 

In  Old  Gr&ece  most  of  the  land  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion consists  of  small  valleys  surrounded  by  rocky  mountains 
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or  of  hills  of  rather  poor  soil.    Only  in  Thessaly 
there  are  comparatively  extensive  plains  where  lar^^e 
holdings  existed.     In  the  other  sections  of  tae  country 
small  farms  were  the  rule.     But  the  larger  plains  of 
Thessaly  were  not  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  on  ac- 
count of  the  tenant  -farmer  system  which  prevailed  tnere. 
The  peasant  working  the  land  on  shares  had  to  submit  to 
t'cie  tolls  taken  by  the  owner  and  tax-collector,  which 
frequently  left  taem  no  reward  at  all,  thus  providing  no 
incentive  for  intensive  cultivation.     When  tae  national 
constitution  was  revised  in  1911,  provisions  were  made 
for  agrarian  laws  passed  subsequently  at  various  times, 
whereby  the  government  proposed  to  purchase  at  least 
two  thirds  of  each  large  estate,  paying  for  tais  land 
by  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  to  sell  it 
under  favorable  terms  to  associations  of  farmers  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.     These  laws  were  very 
rigidly  executed  after  the  advent  of  tae  refugees  when 
the  government  was  in  urgent  need  of  land  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  population. 

As  it  has  been  stated  previously  the  rural  refugee 
population  consisted  of  145,384  families  or  561,190  indi- 
viduals.    Of  these  143,000  families  were  established  tiiroug.i 

Refugee  Settlement  Commission  and  the  remainder  directly 
by  the  government.     These  families  have  been  settled  in 
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2,065  rural  colonics  scattered  all  over  the  country  as 
f  ollov/s : 

District  ]\umber  of  colonies 

Macedonia  1,086 

Thrace  623 

Epirus  25 

Thessaly  55 

Continental  Greece  and  Euboea  47 

Peloponnesus  20 

Island  of  Lemnos  15 

Island  of  Crete  212 

Total  2,085 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Refugee  Settlement 
Commission,  stated  in  its  27th  last  Q,uarterly  Report 
submitted  to  the  League  of  Kations  on  August  21,  1930, 
the  land  under  cultivation  and  capable  of  cultivation 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  rural  refugees  through 
the  said  Commission  amounts  to  5,352,802  stremma  (1). 
Of  this  land  4,800,000  are  located  in  Macedonia  and 
5§2,802  in  other  sections  of  tne  country.     Each  family 
was  debited  approximately  400  drachmae  (2)  per  stremma 
which  is  to  be  paid  out  gradually  to  the  Refugee  Settle- 
ment Commission  or  to  the  Government  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Commission.     T.ie  refugees  were  also  debited 

(1)  One  stremma  is  equivalent  to  one -fourth  of  an  acre. 

(2)  375  drachma  to-f  1. 


for  tae  iiouses,  at,ricultural  imple.-nents ,  seed,  cattle  and 
draught  animals  ^iven  Lo  them. 

The  farms  on  waich  taese  refugees  have  been  establish- 
ed vvere  made  available  from  the  following  sources;  1) 
Lands  belonging  to  the  exchangeable  Turks  waich  according 
to  tne  Convention  of  Lausanne  were  characterized  as  pro- 
perty of  tae  areek  refugees;  2)  Lands  bought  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  the  agrarian  laws;  3)  Lanas  be- 
longing to  the  State,  4)  Lands  formerly  owned  by  Bulgar- 
ians who  were  exchanged,  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly,  with  Greeks  living  in  Bulgaria;  5)  Turkish  non- 
exchangeable  lands  which  became  property  of  the  Greek 
government  followino  the  Greco-Turkish  Agreements;  5) 
Estates  bought  from  foreign  citizens;  7)  Lands  belonging 
to  Communities,  monasteries,  etc.    Ko  pjece  of  land  cap- 
able of  any  kind  of  cultivation  was  left  unoccupied.  The 
figures  given  below  published  by  the  iviinistry  of  ISiational 
Economy  exhibit  the  results  of  this  effort  to  turn  every 
idle  tract  of  land  into  fruitful  farms. 


Year 

Cultivated  land 
in  Stremma 

Value  of  Agricultural 

^oroduction  m  Draciima 

Value  of  Agri- 
cultural pro.  in  of 

1922 

12,452,960 

3,171,181,457 

17,100,000 

1923 

1^  ,6t*0  ,261 

6,026,369,258 

20,330,000 

1924 

14,670,741 

5,326,492,461 

21,560,000 

1925 

14,655,260 

6,347,795,567 

20,350,000 

1926 

16,232,471 

7,677,486,428 

19,680,000 

1927 

15,200,830 

8,599,294,413 

23,360,000 

1926 

15,974,278 

8,854,923,690 

23,730,000 

1929 

15,446,291 

7,157,409,043 

19,060,000 

1930 

17,789,307 

6,442,512,066 

17,160,000 

1931 

19,319,054 

6,246,938,113 

16,658,000 

1932 

19,k;09,  716 

11,626,698,201 

1^,711,000 

54, 


The  decrease  of  the  value  of  the  total  agriculture 
production  since  1929  is  due  to  the  great  reduction  of 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  especially  of  cer- 
eals and  tobacco.     Despite,  however,  suca  a  fall  of 
prices  the  total  value  of  production  in  1932  is  much 
higher  than  in  1922.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
area  under  cultivation  has  expanded  55^, 

The  agricultural  product  which  has  been  increased 
more  than  any  other  after  the  coming  of  the  refugees  is 
tobacco.    Since  then  its  production  has  trebled,  and  it 
has  now  taken  the  place  among  Greek  exports  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  currant.     Greece  produces  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  world's  tobacco.     Owing  to  the  peculiar  compo- 
sition of  "Lhe  soil  and  to  certain  climatic  conditions  to- 
bacco grown  in  Greece  has  a  characteristic  aroma,  taste, 
and  combustibility,  as  well  as  a  small  nicotine  content, 
which  aakes  it  desirable  cigarette  material. 

The  significant  growth  of  this  industry  since  the 
refugees  arrived  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  table. 

Growth  of  Tobacco  Industry  in  Greece  (1) 


Year      Area  in  StreiTimas      Production  in  tons      Value  in  Dollars 

1922  395,000  23,500  11,000,000 

1923  6^5,000  57,600  34,000,000 

1924  470,000  38,900  30,000,000 

1925  650,000  55,800  40,000,000 

1926  650,000  56,500  40,000,000 

1^27  61,700  60,000,000 


(1)  See  S.  G.  kears,  Greece  Today  p.  75. 
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The  production  of  cereals  was  also  increased  re- 
markably. This  is  very  important  because  Greece  has  been 
importing  enormous  quantities  of  cereals  every  year  which 
meant  a  very  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  Tne  following 
tables  indicate  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  cereal  crop 
from  1922  to  1931  (1) 

1922 

Kind  of  Crop  Area  in  Stremmas  Production  in  Value  in 
_  .    metriCquintalS  Orachmaa 


iVheat 

Barley 

Me si  in 

Corn 

Oat 

Rye 

Total 


4,296,589 

1,489,836 
436,821 

1,659,766 
691,958 
357,046 

8,933,016 


2,455,408 

1,288,223 
265,123 

1,431,827 
681,027 
276,531 

6,3^8,139 

1931 


604,348,283 
234,048,672 
60,301,097 
291,510,3's^l 
120,715,566 
50,570,657 
1,361,384,666 


Kind  of  Crop  Area  in  Stremmas  Production  in      Value  in 

    me trie quintals  Drachmae 

Wheat                    6,053,347  3,055,787  1,302,284,155 

Barley                  2,226,616  1,555,766  373,556,204 

Ivieslin                     532,277  287,056  103,293,595 

Corn                     2,501,089  1,587,077  405,752,839 

Oat                       1,390,947  765,551  161,783,112 

Rye                           694,464  457,206  321  ,^^91, 352 

Total  13,398,740  7,708,443  2,468,661,737 

Besides  tobacco  and  cereals  which  were  already  being 
raised  in  Greece,  the  refugees  have  also  revived  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits  and  vegetables  very  much  neglected  during 
the  war  period.    More  im.portant  among  these  are  walnuts, 
almonds  and  damson  plums,  which  are  being  replanted  on 
the  sites  of  former  orchards  in  Macedonia;  and  vegetables, 
including  potatoes,  beans  and  peas,  which  are  being  culti- 
vated in  many  small  market-gardens  in  tae  vicinities  of 
the  large  cities.    As  the  swaaps  near  Saloniki  are  gradu- 
(1)  Zee  A.  J.  Ughides,  Groece  '.Vi  taout  tae  i>ef  ugees ,  p. 96 
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ally  reclaimed,  it  is  planned  to  be^^in  there  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  beets.     The  old  industry  ol'  bee-keeping  has 
recently  taken  ©n  a  new  life,  and  modern  hives  are  begin- 
ning to  replace  the  prirritive  ones  still  to  be  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Hymitto^  and  Tayetos. 

The  refugees  have  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  roses,  autumnal  crocus  for  the 
majiufactur e  of  saffron,  and  of  licorice  root,  which  is 
largely  exported  to  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  agriculture 
the  great  contribution  of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commis- 
sion should  be  mentioned,  especially  with  regard  to  t  he 
increase  of  cereal  crop.     The  Commission  established  300 
experimental  and  deomonstraticn  fields  intended  to  teach 
farmers  methods  of  improving,  varying  and  intensifying 
their  crops.     The  following  quotation  from  the  14th 
Quarterly  report  of  the  Commission  (page  10)  to  the 
League  of  l^ations  explains  partly  the  service  rendered 
by  it  along  this  line;     "Several  varieties  of  foreign  and 
native  wheat  are  being  tried.    The  experiments  with  Austra- 
lian wheat-conber T a  among  others-  will  to  all  appearances 
be  crowned  with  success.     The  great  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  wheat  is  taat  it  ripens  before  the  period  when  the  burn- 
ing "livas"  wind  more  often  than  not  destroys,  or  reduces 
the  harvest. 
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"The  niimber  of  taese  fields  (experimental  and 
demonstration)  is  being  augmented  without  any  increase 
of  expenditure  -  since  in  most  cases  they  are  established 
in  fields  belonging  to  refugees  who  undertake  tae  expense 
of  cultivating  them  and  retain  the  produce, 

"Our  agricultural  experts  have  distributed  selected 
cereals  and  different  plants  to  more  than  500  colonies  in 
which  the  refugees,  assisted  and  instructed  by  our  speci- 
alists, carry  on  cultivation  according  to  the  modern  prin- 
ciples. 

"In  experimental  fields  used  for  spring  crops,  ex- 
periments are  being  successfully  carried  out  with  differ- 
ent plants  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  ..lacedonia 
particularly  various  kinds  of  clover,  sugar-beet,  and 
forage,  beetroot,  sorghum,  millet,  arachis ,  sainfoin, 
vetch,  flax,  castor-oil  plants,  etc. 

"Side  by  side  the  work  of  distributing  the  fruit 
trees,  vines, and  mulberry-trees  produced  by  our  nurseries, 
the  Commission's  experts  make  the  refugees  graft  thous- 
ands of  v.ild  olive  and  pear-trees,  etc.     The  use  of 
chemical  manure  is  also  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing." 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts  tae  total  agri- 
cultural production  was  raised  from  13,687,484  metric 
quintals,  worth  5,171,161,457  drachmae  in  1922,  to  24, 
709,041  metric  quintals  worth  6,246,938,113  drachmae  in 
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1931.     It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  within  one 
decade  since  the  comin^;,  of  the  refugees  trie  national  in- 
co.ne  from  agricultural  production  has  been  doubled  in- 
spite  of  the  economic  depression  waich  had  in  the  mean- 
time affected  Greece  severely  and  caused  serious  fall 
in  prices.     It  is  true  tiiat  such  a  tremendous  increase 
is  not  due  only  to  the  advent  of  the  refugees.     The  re- 
turn of  msiny  thousands  of  soldiers  from  the  unproductive 
military  life  to  their  peaceful  activities  on  their  farms 
has  been  another  factor  in  this  growth  of  production.  We 
have  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  expansion  of  ag- 
riculture as  a  result  of  gradual  progress  in  a  country 
like  Greece  which  is  undergoing  a  general  development. 
But  after  making  due  allowances  for  these  factors  the 
fact  remains  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  growth  has 
been  achieved  through  the  emigrant  population. 

That  which  has  been  achieved  thus  far  with  regard 
to  agriculture  is  very  encouraging;  agricultural  industries 
are  being  pushed  ahead  with  new  vigor.     But  the  stability 
of  the  future  development  requires  the  serious  considera- 
tions of  certain  problems  related  to  the  agricultural  life. 
As  it  has  been  mentioned  before  rural  occupations  have  not 
been  regarded  very  highly  by  Greeks.     This  in  some  respect 

is  more  true  with  the  Greeks  who  csime  from  Turkey.  Owing 
to  their  aigher  economic  and  social  standing  in  Turkey, 
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as  compared  to  the  i^;oslem  population  of  that  country,  they 
could  secure  for  themselves  lighter  and  more  comfortable, 
as  well  as  more  profitable  occupations  than  agriculture. 
Even  the  farmers  and  tae  owners  of  vineyards  and  orcnards^ 
in  many  cases,  cultivated  their  land  throu^^h  hired  labor- 
ers.    And  many  of  them  besides  their  rural  occupation 
were  keeping  a  small  store,  or  shop,  in  the  town,  or 
carrying  on  a)trade.     There  was  no  well  developed  ae,ricul- 
tural  conscience  and  tradition,  neither  undivided  devotion 
to  land,  which  alone  can  secure  tae  perpetuation  and  the 

progress  of  agriculture.     Their  standard  of  living  also, 
very  often,  was  an  imitation  of  urban  life  as  far  as 

dressing,  etc.  is  concerned.     Under  tae  pressure  of  their 
refugee  life  in  G-reece,  wriere  they  had  to  accept  any  Kind 
of  occupation  in  order  to  establish  themselves  ana  secure 
the  means  of  livelihood,  they  were  glad  to  have  a  track 
of  land  and  the  most  essential  means  to  start  life  anew. 
But  their  psychology  concerning  rural  occupation  and  their 
desire  to  live  a  demi-urban  life  have  not  been  fundamen- 
tally changed.    As  soon  as  things  improved  a  little,  a 
number  of  them  began  to  employ  hired  laborers  instead  of 
putting  to  work  all  menbers  of  tne  family  wno  can  work 
on  the  field,  as  it  is  tne  rule  of  genuine  farm  life. 

It  is  not  also  certain  tnat  whenever  a  caance  appears, 
tempting  them  to  move  to  urban  centers,  many  of  them  will 
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resist  such  a  temptation.     In  fact  there  have  been  cases 
where  they  abandoned  their  rural  colony  and  settled  in 
towns  and  cities.    Another  thing  which  is  more  conLmon 
and  equally  serious  is  the  desire  and  the  attempt  of  the 
better  established  families  to  t^ive  tneir  children,  es- 
pecially boys,  an     urban  education  ana  aelp  them  start 
life  in  cities,    .ill  these  mean  that  tiie  psychological 
aspect  of  the  problem,  has  not  yet  been  solved.     A  system- 
atic education,  formal  and  informal,  is  required  to  make 
the  rural  people  love  country  life  and  agricultural  oc- 
cupations.    They  must  gradually  be  led  to  feel  proud  of 
being  a  farmer  so  that  tae  son  may  aspire  to  follow  his 
father's  occupation,  and  become  a  better  farmer.  Together 
with  the  right  kind  of  education  and  guidance  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  must  be  improved  so  that  the  younger 
generation  m.ay  find  satisfaction  in  remaining  in  their 
village.     More  and  better  roads,  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions, sound  recreational  opportunities,  vocational  guid- 
since  in  connection  with  the  application  of  modern  scienti- 
fic agricultural  methods,   are  some  of  the  needs  waich  have 
to  be  met  if  the  cityward  movement  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  to  be  checked. 

But  that  which  is  perhaps  more  important  than  these 

is  the  increase  of  tae  allotment  of  land  to  each  of  the 
rural  family.     Most  of  the  families  with  their  30-40  strem- 
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mas  of  land,  which  very  often  is  not  a  single  farm,  but 
several  tracts  of  land  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  valley,  are  unable  to   support  themselves.    Even  with 
the  best  methods  of  intensive  cultivation  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  decent  living  out  of  such  a  limited 
piece  of  property.    Now  in  the  stage  of  extensive  cul- 
tivation, as  is  the  case  with  Greece,  suca  small  hold- 
ings do  not  provide  the  basis  for  a  normal  and  remuner- 
ative agricultural  life.     To  solve  this  serious  problem 

of  the  scarcity  of  the  land  the  government  has  planned 
and  undertaken  projects  of  draining  the  swamp  areas  in 
Macedonia,  and  of  embarking  certain  rivers  to  protect 
large  areas  of  land  which  were  either  wholly  or  partially 
inavailable  for  cultivation  because  of  floods.     It  is 
estimated  that  out  of  the  2,200,000  stremmas ,  the  total 
area  of  the  valley  of  Saloniki  only  900,000  stremmas  are 
under  cultivation.     The  remainder  are  either  permanently 
covered  by  stagnant  water,  shallow  lakes,  etc.  or  are 
subject  to  constant  floods  which  render  their  cultivation 
unprofitable.     In  the  valleys  of  Serres  and  Drama  (Eastern 
Macedonia)  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  1,560,000 
stremmas  only  660,000  are  available  for  profitable  culti- 
vation for  the  same  reasons.     This  means  that  of  an  area 
of  3,760,000  stremmas  only  1,560,000  strenrurias  are  being 
utilized,  that  is,  41,^.     And  even  in  that  little  part 
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cultivation  is  carried  on  under  very  unfavorable  conditions 
because  of  the  lack  of  irrigation  system  and  the  presence 
of  malaria  which  undermines  fatally  the  health  and  the 
productive  ability  of  the  people.     The  reclamation  of  all 
such  areas  capable  of  cultivation  became  a  fundamental 
question  for  the  national  economy  of  the  country,  because 
the  per  capita  land  under  cultiv_.tion  has  been  consider- 
ably decre  ..sed  as  compared  to  pre-war  proportion.  In 
1907  there  was  an  average  of  cultivated  land  of  3.20 
stremmas  per  capita.     In  1928,  in  spite  of  all  the  ef- 
forts made  to  utilize  all  land  available,  the  ratio  came 
down  to  2,57.     If  we  take  as  the  basis  not  the  total  pop- 
ulation, but  the  number  of  those  who  registered  them- 
selves as  cultivators  of  land  the  ratio  is  much  more  fav- 
orable.    In  1907,  when  the  number  of  cultivators  was 
328,000  there  wasan  average  of  26.35  stremirias  of  land 
under  cultivation  for  each  person;     In  1928,  on  the  bas- 
is of  1,460,000  persons  engaged  in  rural  occupations  the 
ratio  was  reduced  to  10.93  stremmas.    A  comparison  of  Greece 
with  the  other  Balkan  3tates,  concerning  the  per  capita 
land  under  cultivation,  shows  that  our  country  possesses 
the  smallest  area  of  such  land. 

Roumsinia  7  stremmas  per  capita 

Bulgaria  6.5      "  "  " 

Yugoslavia  4.8      "  "  " 

,-       _  -  'i  I-  " 
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In  view  of  this  situation  the  Government  signed 
on  October  6,  1925  a  contract  with  the  Foundation  Comp- 
any of  l\ew  York,  according  to  which  the  said  Company  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  a)  of  draining  three  lakes  and 
one  m.arshy  district  in  the  v..lley  of  Salonike  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  it  has  been  estimated  that  an  ..rea  of 
455,000  stremmas  of  new  land  will  finally  be  reclaimed; 
b)  to  reclaim  and  protect  partially  flooded  land  in  the 
same  valley  amounting  to  1,310,000  stremmas.  Besides 
the  technical  execution  of  the  project  financial  means 
were  also  to  be  provided  by  the  Foundation  Compajiy.  The 
cost  of  this  project  is  estimated  to  be  $19,500,000  and 
the  remuneration  of  the  contractor  was  agreed  to  be  15^ 
on  the  cost  of  the  whole  project,  net  including  the  gen- 
eral expenses  which  cannot  exceed  17;^'. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1928  the  3-overnment  signed 
another  contract  with  John  Konks  &  Sons  and  Ulen  Co.  of 
New  York  for  a  similar  project  in  the  valleys  of  Serres 
and  Drama.   (1)  The  expected  results  from  this  project 
are  the  following;  a)  Reclamation  of  lakes  and  swamps, 
and  protection  of  lands  subject  to  periodical  floods  of 
total  area  of  806,700  stremmas;  b)  Improvement  of  sani- 
tary conditions  of  a  district  covering  650,500  areas. 
It  has  been  figured  cut  that  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  execution  of  this  project  will  am.ount  to  ^17, 000, 000. 
The  contractor's  remuneration  was  fixed  at  yl, 700, 000  and 

(1)  The  data  concerning  the  reclamation  projects  have  been 
taken  from  "The  Technical  .Uii.als",  the  oi'ficial  organ  of 
the  Tecnnical  Caamber  of  Oreece,  Vol.1,  i>;os.l-6. 
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the  general  expenses  were  ai^reed  to  be  11,63;.  on  the 
|17, 000, 000, The  funds  for  the  project  are  provided  di- 
rectly by  the  Greek  State, 

The  cost  given  above  does  not  include  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  for  restoring  the  new  lands,  after  they 
are  reclaimed,  to  the  state  of  cultivation  and  for  build- 
ing the  required  irrigation  systeras.     There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  exact  amount  which  this  part  of  tae  pro- 
ject will  necessitate,  because  no  official  accurate 
estimate  has  been  made.     According  to  one  of  the  estimates 
made  on  tae  matter,   (l)     The  total  expenditure  for  the  re- 
clamation, protection,  irrigation  and  restoration  into  the 
state  of  cultivation  of  the  areas  described  above,  wxll  a- 
mount  to        > 407,150 .     This  amount  on  the  basis  of  a  6% 
loan  to  be  paid  out  in  40  years  will  create  for  the  bud- 
get of  the  State  an  annual  liability  of  $4,874,235.  To 
this  amount,  ^1,325,000  must  be  added,  according  to  the 
same  estimate,  for  tne  administration  and  preservation 
of  the  works  to  be  established  by  tne  execution  of  the 
projects.     Consequently  the  completion  of  all  these  works 
will  add  to  the  state  budget  an  annual  liability  of  ^6, 
119,235  or  477,650,000  drachmae. 

With  regard  to  the  expected  increase  of  national 

income  from  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  protected  and  ir- 
rigated, there  are  several  estimates.     The  general  direc- 
(1)  See  "Technical  /mnals"  Vol.1,  pp. 66-69 
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tor  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  nas  figured  out  tnat 
the  average  incOiHe  from  every  strernma  of  land  reclaimed, 
or  protected,  will  be  750  dracnmae  which  multiplied  by 
2,205,975,   the  total  area  of  such  land,  o^ves  tne  sua.  of 

(t-s.  1,654,500,000  or  «*''4 , 400 ,000  .     But  according  to  anooaer 
estimate  the  total  amount  of  national  income  will  be 
1,158,000,000  drachmae  or i 3 ,100 ,000 .     A  third  estimate 
which  is  based  on  the  census  of  agricultural  production 
in  1928  and  1929,  representing  respectively  a  very  high 
and  a  very  low  yielding  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
tne  country,  gives  the  sum  of  1,555,000,000  drachmae  or 

0^4,100,000.     We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  figure  as 
more  dependable.     If  this  estimate  is  finally  realized 
the  execution  of  these  projects  will  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  investment  of  funds  by  the  ^overn- 
ment.     The  increased  national  income  of  1,555,000  which 
is  expected  to  be  realized  after  the  completion  of  the 
works  will  give  to  the  State  budget  annually  a  new  rev- 
enue  of  about  362,000,000,  against  the  478,000,000  drachmae 
to  be  paid  out  annually  from  tne  State  budget  in  tne  form 
of  interest  on  the  total  cost  of  the  works  and  for  their 
administration  and  preservai^ion.     On  Lne  basis  of  these 
figures  there  will  be  still  left  an  annual  liability  of 
116,000,000  draclimae.    This  can  be  covered  by  charging 
a  small  rent  on  the  1,079,775  stremmas  of  new  land  which  will 
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be  the  property  of  the  state,  or  through  the  annual  in- 
stallments collected  Irom  the  cultivators  to  A/hom  this 
land  will  be  sold. 

The  most  important  benefit  expected  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  projects  is  tne  increase  of  tae  land 
capable  of  cultivation  from  10,93  stremmas  per  average 
cultivator  to  12,45  stremm.as.     Such  an  expansion  of  the 
allotment  of  land  to  the  average  rural  family,  combined 
with  a  more  systematic  and  intensive  cultivation  will 
make  agricultural  life  more  promising  economically  and 
socially . 

These  projects  were  planned  and  started  before 
economic  depression  had  affected  Greece,    Following  1929 
the  process  of  completion  of  the  projects  has  been  great- 
ly delayed  because  of  the  economic  crisis.  Nevertheless 
it  is  hoped  that  tne  first  part  of  the  projects,  that  is, 
the  reclamation  of  the  lakes  and  swamps  and  protection  of 
the  flooded  lands  will  soon  be  completed.     Then  tne  prob- 
lems of  preparing  the  new  lands  for  cultivation  and  the 
building  of  irrigation  systems  will  have  to  be  faced.  The 
government  is  being  criticized  that  no  provisions  and  no 
scientifically  worked  out  program  has  been  made  in  advance 

for  the  second  part  of  the  projects.  Another  very  import i» 
axit  problem  under  discussion  is  waat  will  ue  the  scheme  of 
utilization  of  the  new  lands.     There  is  not  yet  agreement. 
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amongst  the  specialists  on  this  question.     Its  solution 
will  oPeatly  de^ci  u  on  the  nature  of  tae  soil  of  tne 
various  lands  waxCh  are  bein^  reclaimed. 

Cattle  raising  has  been  an  important  source  of 
national  income.    Prior  to  tae  coming  of  the  refUt_,ees 
nomadic  cattle  breeding  was  very  prevalent.    Most  of 
the  shepherds  were  spending  the  summer  v;ith  their  fami- 
lies and  flocks  in  tae  mountains,  coming  down  to  the 
valleys  to  rent  pastures  for  the  winter.     This  kind  of 
cattle  raising  has  been  considerably  limited  after  the 
coming  of  the  refugees  because  in  most  of  the  winter 
pastures  refugee  colonies  had  to  be  established.  But 
the  harm  done  thus  to  the  nomad  shepherds  was  overbal- 
anced by  the  increase  of  domestic  st.  ock  breeding  pro- 
moted by  the  refugees.     The  refugee  Settlement  GoiaiTiission 
has  encouraged  this  industry  to  a  great  extent.  Large 
numbers  of  live  stock  have  been  imported  each  year  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commission.     Live-stock  shows 
are  held  near  Salonica  and  other  market  centers.  The 
commission  tried  to  supply  each  farming  family  with  a 
horse,  donkey,  mule,  or  buffalo  for  ploughing,  and 
small  flocks  of  sheep-  and  in  rare  cases,  goats-to  refugee 
stock  breeders.    New  stud  animals  were  imported  and  zoo- 
technical  institutes  were  established  as  centers  of  in- 
struction for  the  refugees  in  the  proper  methods  of  live 
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stock  raisin^;.     The  effect  of  tnese  measures  upon  the 
progress  of  all  the  agricultural  corrLriunities  in  their 
vicinity  was  of  ^reat  value.     The  animals  were  almost 
all  imported  from  nei<-;hborin^  countries,  so  that  they 
would  be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Greece,  and  usually 
small  animals  were  preferred  on  account  of  the  defici- 
ent forage  prospects  of  the  country.     Owin^  to  the  stren- 
uous efforts  v;aich  have  been  maue  not  only  to  exclude 
unhealthy  animals  but  also  to  stamp  out  every  disease 
as  it  has  occurred,  the  animal  losses  thus  far  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

The  increase  of  tae  number  of  live  stock  and  poul- 
try is  apparent  from  the  following  table. 

Kind  of  animal    I^umber  in  1922    r.ujTiber  in  1931     Increase  ^er  cent 


Oxen  375,246  457,555  22 

Cows  379,206  410,057  8l/2 

Buffalo  31,087  45,885  48 

Mares  52,070  75,198  44 

Horses  159,242  250,096  57 

Mules  127,441  159,507  25 

Donkeys               '         249,557  352,662  42 

Sheep  5,960,933  7,071,725  19 

Pigs  406,508  422,521  4 

Goats  4,211,851  4,625,990  10 

Poultry  5,777,340  9,057,099  56 

Rabbits  184,009  403,594  121 


It  is  not  of  course  argued  that  all  this  progress 
achieved  in  the  live  stock  breeding  is  due  to  the  refu^-^es. 

But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  contribution  of  the 
new  population  to  this  industry  also  was  very  ^reat.  It 
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must  be,  however,  stated  that  this  accomplish-iient  aas 
been  the  result  of  pressing  necessity  and  tne  conse- 
quent hard  effort  rather  than  of  skill  and  sound  policy. 
The  need  of  enlightening,  guiding  and  assisting  those 
who  devote  taemselves  to  this  industry  is  greater  than 
in  agriculture. 

Sericulture  must  also  be  mentioned  as  one  of  tne 
industries  which  has  received  great  impetus  since  the 
settlement  of  the  refugees.     It  has  been  ,^reatly  encour- 
aged both  by  the  government  and  by  the  Refugee  Settle- 
ment Gorrimission ,  largely  because  its  busy  season,  in  ^ay , 
occurs  when  other  farm  work  is  not  pressing  and  it  may 
provide  additional  income  for  the  farmer  without  inter- 
fering with  his  regular  work.     In  1928  over  a  million 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  iviacedonia,  and  a  nursery 
for  mulberry  trees  was  established  in  Old  Greece.  The 
mulberry  tree  grows  very  successfully  in  Greece,  and 
the  cocoons  tnat  are  not  used  by  local  factories  (notably 
at  lialamata  and  Sparta)  can  be  easily  sold  abroad.  ...ore- 
over,  an  export  trade  in  healthy  silkworm  eggs  can  be  car- 
ried on  to  advantage  until  enough  m.ulberry  trees  can  be 
grown  to  nourish  more  silkworms,   "Since  tiie  comin;^  of  the 
refugees,  this  industry  aas  increased  nearly  five  lold 
and  the  country  is  exporting  large  numbers  of  eg^s  to 
Persia  and  the  Caucasus.    With  suca  an  auspicious  begin- 
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ning,  Greece  ou^ht  to  become,  as  soon  as  there  are  more 
mulberry  trees  available,  an  important  factor  in  the  world 
silk  situation(l). 

Many  of  the  refugees  who  came  from  the  snores  of 
Asia  Minor,  particularly  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  were  ex- 
pert fisaermen,.     A  ^reat  number  of  them  who  were  set- 
tled along  the  coast  of  Attica,  2uboea  and  Ghalkidiki 
^ave  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  fishing  industry.  The 
fishermen  from  Asia  Minor  brought  over  better  nets  and 
traps,  and  have  replaced  the  old  sailing  craft  v/ith  motor 
and  steam  driven  ships.     The  markeis  in  the  large  cities 
are  now  being  supplied  with  quantities  of  fis;i  unknown  pri- 
or to  the  coming  of  the  refugees  and  at  reasonable  prices, 
j^he  prospect  of  the  fisaing  industry  in  G-reece  is  very  prom 
ising  because  Greeks  are  very  fond  of  sea-food.  Enormous 
quantities  of  salted,  dried  and  cginned  sea  food  are  im- 
ported every  year  from  other  countries  whereas  the  large 
coasts  of  Greece  are  rich  in  every  kind  of  fish.  That 
which  is  needed  is  strict  measures  to  stop  wasteful  methods 
of  fishing^  such  as  the  use  of  dynsimite,  the  spreading  of 
modern  methods  of  preserving  and  catching  the  fishes  and 
well  organized  industrial  and  eommercial  associations  for 
transporting  and  marketing  tne  catch. 
(1)  S.  G.  Mears,  Greece  Today  p. 79 


CHAPT3R  V 

THE    3  T  I       U  L  U  S    TO     THE    URBAN     I       D  U  S- 

TRIES. 

The  urban  refugees  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes  -  an  upper,  a  middle  and  a  lower  (1).     The  upper 
class  was  composed  oi"  merchants,  shipbuilders,  bankers, 
manufacturers,  and  all  those  wao  practice  a  liberal  pro- 
fession.    This  class  adapted  itself  immediately  to  its 
new  surroundin^^s .    Most  of  them  did  not  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  other  agencies  for  any  kind  of  help.  They 
established  themselves  by  their  own  means  and  through 
their  energy  and  intelligence  infused  a  new  spirit  into 
Greek  life  from  the  very  start  of  their  new  careers. 
The  middle  class  comprised  principally  retailers  and 
shopkeepers,  artisans  and  skilled  workmen.     The  lower 
class  included  unskilled  labourers,  servants,  garden- 
ers, shop  assistants,  drivers  of  vehicles,  and  owners  of 
little  boats,  a  nuraber  of  pedlars  and  others  leading  a 
precarious  existence. 

As  it  has  been  explainea  previously  the  establish- 
ment of  the  urban  refugees  has  been  a  more  complicated  and 
much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  settlement  of  the  rural 
(1)  See  Charles  B.  Eddy,  ireece  and  the  Jreek  Refugees ,  pp.ll4adu£ 
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emigrants.     There  were  no  large  and  economically  strong 
urban  centers  in  Greece  to  receive  such  a  great  number  of 
artisans,  Sivilled  workmen  servants,  etc.     Of  the  eighty- 
five  cities  in  Greece  having  a  population  of  5,000  and 
over,  only  three  had  a  population  exceeding  100,000  - 
Athens,  Piraeus,  and  Saloniki.     It  was  impossible  to 
establish  a  new  urban  population  of  660,000  in  three 
cities  whose  inhabitants,  taken  together,  were  less 
than  600,000.     The  smaller  cities  did  not  nave  sufficient- 
ly developed  economic  activities  to  absorb  a  considerable 
number  of  nev/  comers.    Most  of  tae  occupations  to  which 
the  refugees  of  the  middle  ana  lower  classes  belonged  were 
already  crowded  before  tne  influx  of  the  refugees.  The 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  new  population  was  more 
closely  dependent  on  the  general  economic  status  and  stage 
of  the  country  than  the  establishment  of  the  farmers.  And 
Greece  being  in  an  undeveloped  stage  of  industrial  economy 
could  do  very  little  for  the  urban  emigrants,  except  pro- 
viding shelter.     Thus  the  program  of  tne  governmental 
agencies  as  well  as  of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission 
with  regard  to  this  category  of  refugees  did  not  go  very 
much  beyond  building  aouses  for  them.     The  sum  spent  by 
the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  on  urban  settlement 
amounted  to<^2 ,160 ,742 .     This  amount  which  is  equivalent 
to  765,754,154  dracnmae ,  was  used  as  following;  (1) 
(1)  See  Caarles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugee ,  p. 131 
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Constructions 


Drachmae  647,248,022 


Works  of  General  Utility 


II 


62,724,419 


Sans  expended  on  maintenance. 


It 


administration,  cadastre,  auad 


salaries  of  technical  staff 


11 


55,764,715 
765,757,154 


Total 


The  Commission  undertook  building  operations  in 
89  urban  centres  and  tae  total  number  of  houses  built  or 
contracted  for  was  27,343.     The  above  expenditure  in- 
cluded an  item  of  drs.  13,741,682  for  construction,  or 
aid  in  the  construction,  of  ei^^hteen  schools. 

Another  form  of  aid  ^^iven  to  tne  urban  settlers 
were  small  loans  granted  by  the  government  to  a  number 
of  taem  as  a  starting  business  capital.     But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  these  loans  rendered  any  really  pro- 
ductive service. 

In  general  tue  refugees  settled  in  urban  centres 
had  to  fight  their  way  through,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  earning  their  living  and  establisaing 
themselves  financially,  depending  on  their  own  resources 
and  intelligence.     In  spite  of  tnis  unfavorable  situa- 
tion the  urban  refugees  were  not  only  gradually  settled 
in  tneir  new  environjnent ,  but  also  they  began  very  soon 

to  do  their  share  in  tae  promotion  of  tae  industrial  and 
business  life  of  the  country.     The  part  accomplisaed  by 
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these  refugees  as  tradesmen  manufacturers,  skilled- 
workers,  comiTion  laborers  and  consumer^  has  been  ver  y 
important.    A  number  of  new  industries  have  been  intio- 
duced  by  them  and  various  old  ones  were  revivea. 

The  rug  and  carpet  industry  whica  was  very  famous 
in  ancient  Oreece,  especially  in  Thebes  and  Sparta,  had 
become  a  lost  art  in  modern  G-reece,     It  was  the  Greeks 
from  Asia  Minor  who  transferred  the  valuable  Oriental 
rug  industry  to  their  new  country.     Tne  so-called 
"Turkish"  rugs,  hand  made  in  various  sizes  and  styles, 
which  constituted  an  enormous  part  of  the  trade  of 
Turkey  with  the  foreign  countries,  were  generally  made 
at  home  by  the  Greek  (and  Armenian)  peasant  women  and 
children . 

As  it  has  been  mentioned,   the  majority  of  the 
refugees,  who  came  to  G-reece,  were  women  and  children. 
This  made  it  possible  for  the  manufacture  of  rugs  to 
be  one  of  the  first  undertakings  started  in  Greece, 
because  a  first  class  labor  was  available.     Tnis  was 
an  industry  in  which  skill  is  the  largest  factor  and 
in  which  many  widows  ana  orphans  coulu  earn  their  liv- 
ing.    It  was  also  a  ^reat  economic  opportunity  for  the 
industry  owners  from  Asia  .vdnor,  wao  fled  with  the  oo.aer 
refugees  to  invest  whatever  capital  they  had  brought  with 
them,  or  could  secure  tarough  loans,  and  so  use  their 
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talents.     In  a  few  years  this  industry  came  to  occupy 
an  outstanding  place  amon^^  tne  manufacturers  of  Grreece. 
Together  with  other  branches  of  textile  inaustry  it  is 
now  second  in  importance  after  the  manufacturing  of 
food  stuffs.     It  started  in  1923  upon  the  arrival  of 
tae  refugees  with  a  total  annual  output  of  60,000 
square  meters  and  in  1929  the  production  wrs  200,000 
square  meters.     The  increase  of  this  industry  in  Greece 
is  seen  in  the  following  table  (l). 

Year    Kumber  of        dumber  of    Humber  of    Number  of  sq.  Value 
  org,  plants  lo o^ms      workers        ineters  jrod.       in  .^i 

1923  40  1,050  4,000  60,000  430,000 

1924  58  1,810  5,000  80,000  645,000 

1925  70  2,150  6,500  120,000  1,000,000 

1926  60  3,000  8,000  150,000  1,500,000 

1927  92  4,000  10,000  180,000  1,750,000 

In  February  1929  the  Office  Autonome  des  Tapis  was 
created  to  help  in  stabilizing  this  growing  industry.  The 
National  Bank  of  Greece  has  been  ^^eatly  supporting  manu- 
facturers who  aave  established  subsidiary  companies  aoroad. 
Different  Greek  companies  and  co-operative  associations 
have  founded  branches  and  permanent  exhibitions  of  their 
products  in  the  main  foreign  markets,  and  ai-e  sending  ex- 
hibits to  all  the  large  international  fairs.     The  handi- 
cap to  tais  industry  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  for 
promoting  satisfactory  sales  so  that  the  entire  product 
may  be  disposed  of. 

(1)  See  Eliot  j.  i^^ears,  Greece  Today,  p.  107 
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There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  heavy  competition 
carried  on  by  many  other  countries  proaucino  rags.  An- 
other great  barrier  is  the  high  import  duties  assessed 
by  countries  making  carpets  by  machinery.     The  duty  on 
Oriental  rugs  in  tae  United  States  is  55  per  cent  at 
valorem;  in  G-ermany  it  was  until  recently  114  per  cent. 
Some  reciprocal  arrangement  with  other  countries  will 
be  of  great  help  whereby  carpets  can  be  admitted  duty- 
free in  exchange  for  a  sim.ilar  privilege  for  the  admis- 
sion of  their  foodstuffs  and  machinery  into  Greece, 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  employ  all  the  skilled 
rug-makers  who  came  to  Greece  and  who  are  estimated  to 
be  about  20,000.     They  nave  been  scattered  in  rt^mote 
places  and  agricultural  districts  where  no  rug  f;iCtories 
could  be  established.    Many  of  taem  have  turned  to  other 
occupations  and  they  are  no  more  available  for  tnis  in- 
dustry.    Tae  nuinber,  however,  of  taose  wao  are  settled 
around  factory  centers  is  sufficient  to  provide  all  the 
workers  needed  for  the  further  growth  of  the  industry 
provided  that  the  other  obstacles  sind  barriers  are  over- 
come.    Speaking  about  the  contribution  of  the  refug.es 
to  the  economic  development  of  Greece  through  the  rug 

industry,  Sliot  G.  iviears  says:   (1)  "Considering  tae 
great  progress  made  in  this  industry  alone  in  the  five 
(1)        G.  i'-iears,  Greece  Today ,  p.  110 
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years  since  its  beginning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tae 
refugees  are  now  viewed  as  a  positive  a^set  to  the 
little  country  wnicn  received  tnem." 

Woolen  manufacturer     other  than  Oriental  rugs  are 
also  ejrowing.     Tne  manufactures  of  wool  thread  for  ru^ 
making  was  introduced  in  1924  with  an  annual  production 
for  that  year  of  160  tons.     In  1929  the  production 
reached  300  tons,  "out  in  1931  it  fell  to  100  tons. 

Another  new  industry  transplanted  by  refugees  is 
the  making  of  certain  type  of  pottery  called  "Kutaya 
pottery,"  from  a  city  in  Asia  kinor  which  was  the  center 
of  tais  nandicraft  there.     The  Kutaya  dishes  and  tiles 
enameled  in  beautiful  blue,  red,  green,  and  gold,  were 
very  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The  little  colony  of 
emigrant  potters  at  Phaleron,  near  Athens,  have  made 
a  successful  beginning  and  have  already  built  up  a  good 
trade, 

Goppersmithing  is  another  industry  which  has  been 
brought  over  from  Asia  :'Unor  to  3-reece.     The  workers 
are  very  skillful  at  making  small  vases,  pitchers,  oOb- 
lets,  lamps,  and  knicklmacks  from  molten  copper  with 
simple  tools.     Otaer  refugees  do  beautiful  work  in  silver 
and  leather.     Hand  woven  clotn  of  wool  or  silk,  and  fine 
embroideries  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  refugee  home. 
The  Greek  wom.en  from  Turkey,  liko  those  of  ^rreece,  have 
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always  been  accustomed  to  decorating-  their  home-made 
linen  and  cotton  ^^oods  with  beautiful  cross-stitch  e."- 
broidery,    kany  of  the  refugees  have  been  able  lo  turn 
their  skill  into  money.     There  are  several  embroidery 
shops  in  the  lar^jje  cities  where  these  v;om.en  can  dis- 
pose of  their  home-made  articles,  and  organizations 
abroad,  such  as  the  American  Friends  of  Greece,  kave 
been  rendering  kindly  assistance.     The  first  embroid- 
ery shop  was  established  in  1922  in  the  Old  lioyal 
Palace  of  Athens,  whicn  was  turned  at  that  time  to 
one  of  the  centers  of  relief  organizations.  Since 
then  the  Refugee  Settlement  Gommdssion  has  set  up  a 
model  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  em- 
broidery in  the  Byron  quarter  of  .>\thens,  where  women 
and  oirls  can  receive  instruction  in  craftsmanship. 

The  sudden  necessity  of  finding  houses  for  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  refugees  gave  anew  impetus  to  the 
manufacture  of  building  materials.     The  factories  pro- 
ducing these  materials  have  increased  their  output  to 
forty  times  what  it  was  in  1914.     These  prouucts  are  large- 
ly bricks,  tiles  and  cement.     Although  the  lumber  for  the 
framework  of  the  new  nouses  had  to  be  imported,   tne  red 
bricks,  tne  wall  cement  and  t.ie  red  tile  for  the  roofs 
were  m-ade  locally,  largely  with  the  labor  of  unskilled 
workmen  among  the  refugees.     As  the  housing  saortc.{-,e  be- 


comes  less  acute,  these  industries  will  probably  be- 
corr^e  less  important.    Production  of  these  buildinf^;  ma- 
terials in  1927  amounted  to  v4, 000, 000  while  imports  were 
valued  at  less  than  Jjil  ,000 ,000 . 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  industry  of 
silk  goods  which  has  been  markedly  stimulated  through 
the  ^rowth  of  sericulture  amongst  tne  refugees.  The 
production  of  silk  goods  becomes  important  in  1925  v<ith 
an  output  of  1,000,000  square  pichs   (1).     In  one  year  it 
increased  40%  and  in  1930  it  reached  the  amount  of  3, 
100,000  square  pichs. 

The  flour  and  pastry  industry  has  also  been  incr-eased 
partly  because  a  number  of  refugee  enterprisers  have  estab- 
lished new  factories  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  greatly 
increased  consumption.  One  of  the  biggest  v>reek  flour  fac- 
tories called  "The  Mills  of  Saint  George",  aas  been  founded 
by  hefugee  manufacturers.  The  total  production  of  those 
industries  in  1922  v/as  600,000  tons,  in  1929  it  increased 

a 

to  950,000  and  in  1931  "was  925,000  tons. 

The  following  table  based  on  the  figures  of  the  stat- 
istical year  book  of  Greece  for  1932  ^-,ives  tne  value  of 
the  production  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Greece 
in  1921,  1924,  1929,  and  1931. 

(1)  A  square  pich  is  equivalent  to  0.4096  square  meter.  . 
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Value  of  production  in  thousands  of  drachmae. 

Classification  of  1»21        19^4  1929  1931 

industries 


Building  materials  60,3^00  216,900  403,461  324,990 

Textile,  thread  &  yarn  182,237  741,850  1^65,700  1,643,027 

Foodstuffs   (1)  245,263  655,745  1,462,929  1,^13,962 

Gneniicals  161,125  519,116  1,053,090  676,844 

Paper  6,000  38,500  211,000  203,005 

Vifood  manufacturers  40,000  157,000  347,500  260,000 

Production  of  electricity  in  1925  140,000  420,000  690,000 

Greece  has  always  haa  an  unfavorable  balaince  of 
trade.     Her  imports  are  exceeding  her  e::ports  because  of 
her  rather  meagre  natural  resources  and  insufficiently 
developed  industries.    One  of  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lems therelore  is  the  balancing  of  the  import  and  export 
trade,  or  covering  the  annual  deficit  through  otaer  sources. 
Such  a  source  has  been  the  merchant  marine  which  has  grown 
remarkably,     uroece  now  holds  eleventh  ranii  among  the  ship- 
ping nations  of  the  world  as  to  tonnage,  and  sixth  rank  as 
to  tonnage  per  capita.     There  is  one-fifth  of  a  tone  of  ship- 
ping for  every  person  in  Greece,  while  for  every  person 
in  the  United  States  there  is  only  one-seventh  of  a  ton 
and  for  every  person  in  Italy  one  fourteenth  of  a  ton 
per  capita.    Emigrant  remittances  constitute  also  a 
very  lar^e  part  of  the  "invisible"  income  of  Greece.  The 
expatriated  Greeks,  especially  those  residing  in  the 

United  States  of  America,  transmit  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  surplus  earnings  to  their  native  land.  Al- 
so wealthy  resident  Greeks  with  fimds  invested  abroad 
receive  interest  and  divident  returns.     The  emigraiit  re- 
mittances oad  reached  in  1920  trie  amount  of  ^1.1,000,000, 

T      ^  ^-iT   -  nr  f  1  onr  is  not  included, 
(l)The  value  of  /-me,   olive  oil  ..nc  i.onr   
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But  since  1922  they  have  declined  considerably,  in  li^27 
they  represented  tne  sum  of  ^30,000,000. 

Another  such  similar  source  of  foreign  exchange  is 
tne  amount  of  money  brought  into  the  country  by  tourists. 
It  has  been  estimated  taat  in  1926  tne  sum  of  ^3,750,000 
was  spent  in  Greece  by  foreigners  who  visited  tne  country. 
Special  efforts  are  made  by  the  governnient  to  improve 
conditions  affecting  tourists,  such  as  aotel  accommodations 
roads,  etc.,  to  attract  more  foreign  visitors  and  so  uti- 
lize financially  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  glory. 

Despite  all  the  xncome  thr'ough  these  "invisible"  chan- 
nels, the  exportation       ^rade  aas  to  be  stimulated,  for 
otherwise,  as  tae  population  is  increasing,  and  tne  stan- 
dard of  living  is  rising,  the  balance  of  the  trade  will 
be  more  unfavorably  affected.     The  advent  of  the  refugees 
has     given  a  considerable  impetus  to  international  trade. 
This  is  best  indicated  by  the  congestion  in  the  harbors 
of  Greece,  especially  at  SaloniKi,  Kavalla,  and  Piraeus. 
The  Piraeus  which  ranked  fourth  among  the  ports  of  the  ^;.ed- 
iterranean  in  191^,  now  occupies  second  place,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  iviarseille.  Saloniki  wita  its  two  free  ports 
has  also  gained  tremendously  in  importance,  since  great 
numbers  Oj.  Turkey's  forner  business  men  and  laborers  have 
settled  there.    At  the  same  time,  the  trade  of  Constanti- 
nople and  SiTiyrna  has  noticeably  declined.     The  same  growth 
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is  evident  in  internal  corirfierce .     The  presence  of  a 
vast  new  ^i^oup  of  producers  and  consumers  has  swelled 
trade  total. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE     HEALTH  PROBLEWu 

In  the  description  of  the  various  forms  of  losses 
which  humanity  has  suffered,  as  a  result  of  the  great  war 
the  econorrdc  cost  and  waste  is  t>iven  the  first  place.  V/e 
speak  of  the  economic  crisis  and  economic  problems  caused 
by  the  last  war,  but  we  seldom  realize  the  biological  cri- 
sis and  the  problems  of  health  which  the  warring  couxitries 
were  forced  to  face.     The  more  vigorous  and  healthy  part 
of  the  human  stock  was  either  killed  or  maimed;  many  of 
those  who  survived  carried  back  to  their  society  a  weaken- 
ed constitution  infected  by  some  kind  of  destructive  dis- 
ease.    Those  who  stayed  behind  the  trenches  lived,  in  m.auiy 
cases,  an    abnormal  life  as  far  as  nourisnment  and  general 
sanitary  conditions  are  concerned.     The  return  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  to  their  countries,  the  migration  and  ex- 
cnange  of  large  populations  under  tue  worst  possible 
circumstances  upset  the  ssinitary  structure  of  the  coun- 
tries receiving  such  populations.     The  health  problem 
which  vireece  had  to  taclU.e  on  account  of  the  influx  of 
such  vast  numbers  of  emigrants  was,  in  one  respect,  more 
serious  than  the  purely  economic  question.     This  is  due 
to  two  main  reasons.     First,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
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refugees,  especially  those  wao  carne  fro:.  Russia,  and 
Caucasus,  were  physically  in  a  deplorable  condition 
carrying  with  them  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases. 
Second,  because  the  Public  Health  Department  was  then 
very  poorly  organized  and  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try there  was  no  Public  Health  Service  at  all. 

The  problem  of  public  healtn  in  connection  with 
the  coming  of  refugees  began  in  the  autarm  of  1918  waen 
the  repatriation  of  tae  Greeks  of  jiastern  Macedonia, 
who  had  been  deported  to  Bulgaria  during  the  Bulgarian 
occupation  of  the  territory,  took  place.     It  is  estimated 
that  out  of  52,Q©Q  who  were  t.ius  deported  only  17,000  re- 
turned (1).     Tne  others  died  of  starvation  and  of  various 
diseased  in  Bulgaria.     Those  who  came  bacK  were  human 
wrecks  and  constituted  a  menace  to  public  health.     As  they 
entered  the  G-reek  territory  from  msiny  points  and  in  great 
numbers,  it  was  impossible  to  subject  tnem  to  proper  in- 
spection and  quarantine  before  they  were  allowed  to  go  in- 
to their  villages.     Certain  sanitary  measures  were  taken 
after  they  were  settled,  and  all  efforts  possible  with  a 
very  deficient  '"ublic  Kealta  Service  were  made  to  check 
the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  to  the  entire  coun- 
try.    Tne  main  disease  introduced  by  tnese  e;uie,rants  was 
typhoid  fever.     From  December  1918  till  .uay  1919,  1526  cases 
of  the  said  epidemic  occured  in  Eastern  i.iacedonia,  oi  ^.lica 
681  were  amongst  the  repatriated  prisoners  and  the  remainder 
(1)  See  Charles  3.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Kefugees,  p. 46. 
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amorijjst  the  old  population  and  tae  soldiers.     During  tae 
same  period  tae  nu^nber  of  cases  of  tae  same  disease  in 
Saloniki  were  656,  of  waica  only  49  occured  amongst  tae 
old  population  and  all  the  other  cases  "oad  to  do  v/ith  tae 
newcomers  from  Suloaria.  (1) 

Almost  at  tae  sam.e  time  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  to  take  care  of  6,000  Greeks  former  inhabitants  of 
tae  city  of  Odessa  of  Russia,  who  fled  to  Greece  follow- 
ing tae  invasion  of  their  city  by  the  GoiTununists .  During 
their  trip  from  Russia  to  3aloniAi  Greece,  a  great  number 
of  them  were  infected  by  typhoid  fever.     Their  cases  were 
more  efficiently  handled.     All  of  taem  were  quarantined 
for  three  weeks  and  carefully  deloused  before  they  had 
free  communication  in  Saloniki.     As  the  Gom;aunist  revo- 
lution advanced  southward  tae  Greeks  of  Caucasus  also 
began  to  flee  to  j-reece.     Within  five  months,  from  wiarch 
to  August  1920,  22,644  new  refugees  from  Caucasus  disem- 
barked in  Saloniki.     They  were  starving  and  most  of  them 
suffering  from  chronic  malaria.     The  infants  were  in  the 
worst  state.     Their  motners  were  sick  and  exhausted,  con- 
sequently unable  to  nurse  them;  milk,  or  other  foodstuff 
which  could  be  used  for  babies,  had  not  been  available  for 

weeks.     Hundred  twenty  five  persons  out  of  tuose  wao  came 
(l)See  Ph.  Copanaris,  Public  Health  in  Greece ,  p. 27. 
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on  board  of  one  boat  ciied  in  tne  quarantine  quarters 
within  one  week  after  tlieir  arrival,  and  two  aundre  d 
(Tiore  of  tae  saiHe  group  were  sent  to  hospitals  because 
they  were  seriously  infected  by  various  contagious  dis- 
eases.    Dr.  Gopanaris  speakin^  of  taese  refugees  says  (1) 
"Such  was  the  effect  of  starvation,  aardships  and  chronic 
malaria  upon  their  constitution  that  a  simple  new  at- 
tack of  .T.alaria  or  disenteria  caused  death." 

Then  came  the  exodus  of  the  more  than  one  million 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Eastern  Thrace.     The  condition 
under  which  their  flight  took  place,  and  Lheir  state  of 
mind  and  body  when  tney  landed  in  G-reece,  have  been  very 
shortly  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.     As  tnese  refu- 
gees nad  been  scattered  over  all  txie  country,  the  public 
health  of  the  entire  nation  was  endangered.     The  great- 
est danger  was  encountered  in  Continental  G-reece  where 
there  was  almost  no  organized  state  health  service. 
Cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  almost  all  the  towns 
of  Old  Greece,  where  refugees  were  settleu  anu  Liie  epi- 
demic was  seriously  spreading.     Bad  housing  in  over-con- 
gested and  insanitary  quarters,  lac^:  of  adequate  inspec- 
tion of  milk  and  otaer  foodstuffs,  under-nourxsanent , 
scarcity  of  water  in  many  of  the  urban  centers,  lack  of 
proper  sewerage  system  , poor  services  for  the  collection 
of  refuse  and  garbage  and  for  street  cleanxng,  were  some 
(1)  3ee  Pn.  Gopanaris,  Public  Healtn  in  Greece,  p.  27. 


of  the  factors  rendering  the  situation  pressingly  men- 
acing.    Thus  the  aealth  problem  under  those  conaitions 
had  to  be  tackled  along  taree  lines,     i^'irst,  urgent  and 
adequate  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  tae  epi- 
demics which  were  appearing  in  many  sections  of  the  coun 
try.     Second,  the  undernourished,  and  physically  ex- 
hausted masses  of  the  refugees,  many  of  whom  were  suffer 
ing  from  chronic  malaria,  needed  for  a  long  period  suf- 
ficient and  balanced  nourishment  to  strengthen  their 
physical  constitution.     Third,  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  in  the  country  and  development 
of  modern  and  well  organized  sanitary  service  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  apply  such  a  policy  as  would 
Insure  the  aealth  of  the  increasing  population. 

The  first  step  was  to  establish  as  many  nospitals 
and  clinics  for  the  refugees  as  possible  that  not  only 
proper  medical  treatment  might  be  given  to  tae  great 
number  of  sick,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  isolation 
of  cases  of  epidemics.    According  to  the  repoi't  of  Dr. 
Ph.  Kopanaris,   (1)  wao  was  appointed  director  of  Public 
Health  in  Macedonia,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
Health  Service  for  the  refugees  in  Macedonia,  in  January 
1923,  there  were  available  for  tne  ref Uj^ees ,  only  aun- 

dred  hospital  beds  in  Saloniki,  and  tairty  more  beds  in 
(1)  Pa.  Kopanaris,  Public  health  In  Greece,  pp.  49-53 
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the  town  of  Kilkis.     Before  the  year  was  over  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  hospitals  were  functioning:     A-  In 
Saloniki,  ther-e  were  five  general  hospitals  where  near- 
ly a  thousand  refugee    patients  could  be  treated;  one 
sanatorium  for  tubercular  refugees  equipped  with  fifty 
beds;  one  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  which  had 
one  hundred  beds;  one  hospital  for  cases  ol  venereal 
diseases.     B-In  the  interior  of  Macedonia.     In  different 
towns  there  aad  been  established  twelve  small  hospitals 
provided  with  sufficient  means  to  take  care  of  pa- 
tients.    There  had  been  also  organized  in  various  towns 
auid  villages  tairty  two  aealth  stations  where  free  med- 
ical examination  and  free  drugs  were  given  to  the  refu- 
gees.    There  were  thirty-four  physicians  in  Saloniki  giv- 
ing their  services  to  the  refugees  and  sixty  more  in  the 
interior  of  iviacedonia.     These  paysicians  were  working  in 
co-operation  wita  sufficient  number  of  assistant -physi- 
cians, druggists,   assistant-druggist,  nurses  and  helpers. 
Similar  provisions  were  made  for  t.ie  refugees  wao  aad 
been  established  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Refugee  Settlement  Commission  accomplished  a  valuable 
work  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  needs  of  tae  refugees. 
It  organized  and  maintained  aealth  service,  especially 

for  tae  rural  colonies  which  it  established.  It  iiad  a 
system  of  dispensaries,  of  waich  there  were  fifty-nine 
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at  one  time,  taat  was  supplemented  by  a  bacteriologi- 
cal laboratory  at  Saloniki,  collabor-:.tir.g  with  the 
Pasteur  Institute  at  Athens.     Through  tnese  measures 
the  firsts  anci  part  of  tae  second  aspects  of  tne  health 
problem  of  tae  refugee  population  were  solved.  The 
epidemics  were  immediately  checked  and  thousands  of 
persons  with  broken  health  were  ^^iven  the  means  to  re- 
gain strength  and  energy.     In  cases,  however,  where  the 
refugees  did  not  have,  during  the  first  years,  suffi- 
cient food  and  otaer  essentials  of  life,  the  situation 
could  not  be  taken  care  of  only  by  sanitary  measures. 
Such  persons  needed  greater  and  ...ore  inclusive  assist- 
ance.    The  third  aspect  of  the  problem,  which  pertains 

to   the  entire  population  of  the  country  can  oe  subdi- 
vided into  tne  following  Headings; 

1)  Health  Education 

2)  Housing 

3)  Water  Supply 

4)  Sewerage  system 

5)  Enforceraent  of  sanitary  lar/s  concerning 
foodstuffs,  etc. 

6)  Prevention  of  malaria 

General  education  nas  been  greatly  advanced  since 
1922.     The  number  of  schools  has  been  increased  and  the 
training  and  tae  qualifications  of  the  teachers  aave  been 
raised.     Illiteracy  which  has  been  very  high  is  ^^radually 
being  reduced.    Opportunities  for  adult  education  have 
been  multiplied.     But  health  education  has  not  received 
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due  attention.     In  the  school  curriculiLTi  it  aolds  a 
very  insignificant  place.     Those  wao  ^o  out  of  the 
elementary  and  the  seconuary  scaools  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  practical  aspects  of  the  hygienic  rules,  sorr.e- 
tii-ne  even  of  the  .T.ost  elementary  ones.     They  enter  liie 
with  almost  no  knowledge  as  to  now  to  protect  their  own 
health  and  of  those  around  them,    i.iost  of  the  adult  men 
GO  not  "nave  the  necessary  li^ht  to  plan  for  ana  live  a 
balanced  and  sound  physical  and  mental  life.     This  means 
that  the  health  habits  are  very  poor.     Ignoraince  is  sLill 
^^reater  .vith  regard  to  sex  nygiene.    Almost  all  tcie  boys 
and  tne  girls  enter  adolescence  unguided  and  unnelped. 
T^xe  physical,  mental,  and  moral  harm  caused  by  such  an 
ignorance  concernino  tne  vital  problem,  of  sex  life  ef- 
fects very  destructively  the  .lealth  of  the  people.  3ut 
this  lack  of  hoalta  education  is  of  more  serious  con- 
sequences with  regard  to  expectant  mothers  and  niOtners 
having  to  take  care  of  babies  and  cnildren.    many  ex- 
pectant motaers  ruin  their  own  nealth  and  rob  their 
offsprings  of  tneir  mo  st  precious  possession,  tne 
strength  and  the  riches  of  pnysical  life,  because  they 
nave  not  been  instructed  on  even  the  most  elementary 
requirements  of  their  state.     A  great  number  of  chilaren 
v/ith  the  best  hereditary  qualities  are  deprived  of  tne 
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privilege  of  growing  into  vigorous  and  happy  m  ahood  and 
worn  naood  on  account  of  the  f..ilure  of  their  motaers  to 
observe  the  laws  of  diet  and  sanitation  in  tae  bringing 
up  of  the  little  beings.     Fortunately  tae  effect  of  this 
ignorance  and  indifference  concerning  matters  of  health 
are  not  as  destructive  as  they  could  be  because  the  ab- 
undant and  invigorating  sunrayf,  a  special  ^ift  of  Greece, 
make  up  for  part  of  the  human  failure.     But  this  is  no 
reason  at  all  for  the  people  to  continue  living  with  no 
education  about  the  conditions  of  a  rationally  plainned 
and  cared  of  p:iysical  and  mental  life. 

The  tackling  of  the  problem  must  begin  with  the 
scaools.     The  instruction  in  matters  of  hygiene  must  be 
given  a  very  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  ele 
m.entary  and  secondary  education.     The  formation  of  good 
health  nabits  on  the  part  of  tae  pupils  must  be  of  seri- 
ous concern  for  tae  educatiomfauthori ties .     The  instruc- 
tion must  lay  more  emphasis  on  tne  application  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene  in  every  day  life  rather  than  on  the  ab- 
stract and  theoretical  discussion  of  the  matter.  The 
most  effective  results  can  be  attained  by  properly  cor- 
relating the  course  in  aygiene  with  otaer  courses,  such 
as  biology,  civics,  sociology,  etc.     But  unfortunately 
these  subjects  nave  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Lhe  pub- 
lic scaools.     It  is  high  time  to  include  them  in  the  cur- 
riculum. . 
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The  formal  scholastic  education  saould  be  supple- 
mented by  informal  adult  education  and  guidance.  Adult 
people  need  instruction  ana  enli^htment  in  all  paases 
of  health  problems.     A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  free  circulation  of  little  pamphlets,  by  lectures 
and  free  medical  advice  to  tne  poorer  classes.     But  the 
center  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  the  hygiene  of 
family  life.     The  entire  problem  will  remain  unsolved 
unless  average  family  life  is  lifted  up  to  the  level 
of  modern  sanitary  requirements.     This  can  ^.est  be  ac- 
complished tlirou^h  visiting  nurses  and  m.edical  social 
workers.     But  unfortunately  these  professions  nave  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  country.    Under  present 
economic  depression  one  cannot  expect  to  see  sucn  in- 
novations take  place.     But  the  people,  and  especially 
tae  responsible  political  and  social  authorities,  must 
realize  thi^t  the  cost  of  this  ignorance  is,  in  tne  long 
run,  much  heavier  than  the  expense  required  in  order  to 
give  the  people  such  a  valuable  service  as  taat  of  the 
visiting  nurse  and  medical  social  v.orxver.     The  excellent 
school  for  nurses  in  Athens  can  very  efficiently  organ- 
ize a  course  for  visiting  nurses.     For  the  present  there 
is  no  institution  for  tne  training  of  social  workers,  aind 
the  very  idea  of  the  profession  is  very  little  known. 
The  development  may  come  through  the  visitin^  nurses  whose 
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whose  training  and  sphere  of  service  can  be  gradually 
enlarged  to  go  beyond  the  mere  treatment  of  sick  per- 
sons and  include  tae  entire  fiela  of  public  realth. 

The  need  is  more  pressing  in  tae  rural  aistricts, 
and  especially  in  the  raountaineous  villat^es.  Ignorance 
combined  with  tne  lack  of  financial  means  brings  down  - 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  sanitary  conditions  to 
the  lowest  possible  level.     All  sources  of  guidance  and 
instruction  are  closed  to  the  unfortunate  mothers  in  the 
said  districts.     They  tr-eat  their  children  as  it  was  done 
at  least  two  centuries  ago.     They  allow  thin^^s  in  and 
around  tae  nouses,  ana  the  living  places  of  tneir  aomest- 
ic  animals  with  no  idea  at  all  that  diseases  can  develop 
under  certain  conditions.     Who  is  going  to  sympathize 
with  them,  to  enli^^aten  and  bring  them  forwara  to  the 
present  century?    The  schools  can  gradually  work  for  the 
coming  generations,  but  tae  work  will  be  very  slow  and  in- 
complete without  the  service  of  well-trained  medical  so- 
cial workers  devoted  to  human  need  wita  real  sympathy. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  lower    classes  wei  e 
sufficiently  bad  before  the  influx  of  the  refugees.  This 
was  especially  ti'ue  in  tne  greater  urban  centers,  as  in 

Atnens,  Piraeus  and  Saloniki.     According  to  an  official 
statistic   (1)  tae  number  of  houses  in  Ataens,  in  1918, 
(l)3ee  greek  Bacy clopae^ia ,  lilef theroudakis  ,  Vol. V, p. 425. 
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When  the  population  of  the  city  was  250,000  aad  been 
25,000,   thut  is,  one  house  to  every  ten  persons.  In 
1924,  v/aen  the  population  of  the  city  was  estimated  to 
be  550,000  the  number  of  nouses  should  have  been  increased 
by  30,000  in  oraer  to  Maintain  the  ratio  of  1918.     Sut  dur- 
ing that  interval  tnere  Imd  been  built  only  15,007  houses, 
which  means  a  shortage  of  15,000  nouses  only  in  Athens. 

The  working  people  are  tnose  who  suffer  most  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  houses  as  tney  are  unable  to  pay 
the  resulting  high  rent.     This  led  the  government  to  con- 
duct in  1921  an  official  investigation  of  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  working  people  in  Athens  and  Piraeus, 
The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  2000  houses  of  v, ork- 
ers  on  the  basis  of  the  following  criteria.     A.  Concern- 
ing sanitary  conditions:  a)  trie  type  of  the  building  aind 
its  location,  and  the  topography  of  the  section  of  tae 
city,  b)  tiie  extent  of  congestion  of  tae  residents.  3. 
Concerning  tae  economic  conditions;  a)  tae  financial 
state  of  workers'  families,  b)  the  amount  of  rent  paid 
and  tae  arrangement  of  tae  residence,  and  c)  ti.e  synthe- 
sis of  each  family.     The  conclusion  reached  as  a  result 
of  tais  investigation  was  that  tae  Greek  workers  are  liv- 
ing under  very  unwaolesome  conditions  of  life  in  tae  capi- 
tal city  as  well  as  in  the  provicial  towns.    One  immediate 
consequence  of  tais  situation  has  been  tae  ai^her  death 


rate  amongst  the  workers,  as  conipared  with  other  social 
classes,  particularly  from  tuberculosis  wriich  is  ;r.ore 
widely  spread  amongst  the  laborers.     It  goes  -.vithout  say- 
ing that  the  situation  was  greatly  intensified  after  the 
influx  of  tae  refugees. 

Besides  the  special  measures  taken  for  the  housing 
of  the  refugees,  tne  t-,overnment  triea  to  ma/.e  provisions 
ior  the  entire  population  of  the  country.     In  1^*23  a 
special  le<;^islat ive  act  was  parsed  for  tae  construction 
of  cheap  houses.    A  central  Gorrimittee  on  the  Construction 
of  Cheap  Houses  was  organized  having  its  Headquarters  in 
the  ..iinistry  of  Public  Health  and  Assistance,  ana  tae 
following  tasks  were  assigned  to  it:  a) The  application 
of  all  legal  measures  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act;  b)t.ie  negotiation  and  tae  signing  of  contracts 
with  corporations  and  organizations  which  would  undertake 
the  construction  of  cheap  houses;  c)  tae  further  study  and 
investigation  of  the  problem  of  housing,  in  Greece,  on  the 
basis  of  which  recoinmendations  could  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment.    According  to  this  Act,  tae  State,  the  ..munici- 
palities, tae  communities,  tae  monasteries,  and  otaer 
similar  parties  were  obliged  to  grant  from  areas  belonging 
to  them  the  lots  and  quarries  needed  for  the  erection  of 
the  houses.     Provision  was  also  made  to  the  effect  that 
tae  State  may  guarantee  for  the  loans  which  would  be  issued 
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by  the  National  Bank  of  ureece  to  the  corporations  under- 
taking the  construction  of  the  aouses.    Partial,  or  full 
exemption  from  import  duties  was  granted  for  builaing 
materials.     Thus  the  erection  of  nev;  houses  was  in  every 
way  encouraged  and  supported.     The  effect  of  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  was  on  the  other  hand  adding  to  tne 
stimulus  given  by  the  governmental  measures.     With  such 
a  scarcity  of  houses  it  was  a  very  good  invest.aent  on  tne 
part  of  the  capitalists  to  turn  taeir  money  into  real  es- 
tate . 

■:;iuantitat ively  the  problem,  can  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  solved  to  a  great  extent.     Since  1923  a  very 
great  number  of  aouses  have  been  built  in  all  the  coun- 
try.    In  certain  cities,   as  in  Saloniki,  for  example,  the 
construction  of  aouses  has  gone  so  far  that  tae  point  of 
diminishing  returns  has  been  reached.     It  is  more  profit- 
able to  pay  rent  rather  than  to  own  a  house.     But  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  problem  cannot  be  affected  unless 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  educated  in  good  housing. 
A  family  will  not  build  the  best  possible  nouse,  which 
they  can  have  with  the  financial  means  they  possess,  un- 
less they  imow  what  a  good  aouse  is.     And  very  often  the 
best  house,  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint,  will  not  be  used 
to  the  best  advantages  if  the  people  living  in  it  are 
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ignorant  and  careless  regarding  good  housing.     This  takes 
us  back  to  the  question  of  general  health  education,  and 
to  the  need  for  such  education  and  ^^uidance. 

Abundance  of  water  is  a  fundamental  sarxitary  factor 
in  every  part  of  the  v<orld,  but  it  is  more  so  in  a  semi- 
arid  country  like  Greece.     The  deforestation  v/hica  nas 
taken  place  in  the  greatest  part  of  tae  country  aa  a 
result  of  centuries  of  invasions  and  v;ars,  as  well  as 
of  the  carelessness  and  unscrupulous  destruction  of  the 
flora  by  the  people  themselves,  has  turned  water  from  a 
natural  bounty  into  a  scarce  economic  good.     In  many  ur- 
ban centers,  and  in  certain  rural  districts  as  well,  the 
scarcity  of  water,  especially  curing  the  hot  sum^Tier  sea- 
son, renders  not  only  the  application  of  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene impossible,  but  also  life  itself  very  hard.  After 
the  advent  of  the  refugees  and  the  resulting  con^jestion 
of  population  the  need  was  much  more  intensified.  Most 
of  the  existin^^  aqueducts  used  until  1920  nad  been  built 
either  during  the  Roman  period  or  durin^  the  middle  ages, 
which  means  that  they  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  of  water.     The  very  capital  city  of  the  country 
until  1930,  since  the  reign  of  the  emperor  riadrian,  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.,  had  been  supplied  with  water  conducted 
by  the  famous  liadrian  aqaeduct  flnon  gaUmes  dilvm  iito  Ihe  sides  of 
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Mount  laPnis  about  seven  railes  from  the  city.     The  water 
supplied  in  this  way  to  Athens  has  never  been  ample,  and 
in  tas  last  fev/  years,  v/ith  the  increased  population  of 
the  city,  it  aas  ineant  only  five  gallons  per  capita  per 
day.     Due  to  tne  poor  state  of  tais  aqueduct  the  water 
supply  was  very  often  contaminated  causin^i  typhoid  in- 
fection in  various  sections  of  the  city. 

In  1925  the  government  signed  a  contract  with  Ulen 
and  Company,  New  York,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  aque- 
duct for  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Piraeus.    As  the  new 
works  would  require  at  least  five  years  before  tney  could 
be  completed,  the  company  undertooK  to  amplify,  repair, 
and  clean  trie  existing  water  system,  by  making  new  gal- 
leries in  tiie  limestone  rocks,  sin^:in^  additional  wells 
in  Piraeus,  installing  air-lift  systems,  overhauling  tne 
pumping  station,  and  installing  a  salt-water  distributing 
system  for  street  sprinkling,  sewer  flusliiing,  and  fire- 
fighting.     This  part  of  the  contract  was  completed  in  July 
1926.     The  permanent  waterworKs  cons  is  t  of  a  huge  dam  and 
reservoir  built  of  marble  and  concrete  at  tne  heaa  of  the 
famous  plain  of  Marathon.     The  dam  is  54  meters  high, 
285  meters  long  at  the  top,  and  48  meters  taiciv  at  its 
base.     The  artificial  la:  e  of  Marathon  (as  it  is  called 
now)  has  a  capacity  of  41,000,000  cubic  meters,  waich  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  two 


cities  in  three  years.     The  system  includes  the  best 
types  of  purifyin-,  filterin-j  ana  air-lifting  instal- 
lations.    The  wiiOle  work  .vas  cc-npleted  in  1930  and  since 
tnen  Athens  and  Piraeus  nave  abunaant  fresn  water.  The 
water  is  chemically  and  microbiolOoically  analyzed  every 
day  by  tae  Company,  as  well  as  by  the  ..linxstry  of  Public 
Health.     The  waterworks  of  Athens  are  regarded  as  one  of 
tae  best  in  the  world.     The  compensation  to  thj  Ulen  Go. 
includes  the  rij^ht  to  sell  water  to  the  two  corrur.unities 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.     As  it  has  been  stated 
the  work  from  the  mechanical  and  sanitary  point  of  view 
is  regarded  as  a  great  accomplishment.     It  is,  aowever, 
criticized  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  According 
to  the  contract  tae  cost  of  the  works  :ia5     to  be  covered 
in  a  comparatively  snort  period  of  time.     j?ais  makes  tne 
price  of  the  water  very  high,  wnich  means  tnat  part  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  this  public  work,  is  for  a  time 
lost  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  two  communities. 

Aqueducts  and  waterworks  have  been  built  since  1922 
in  more  than  15  cities  anu  towns  besides  Athens  and  Piraeus 
as  in  Agrinion,  Arta,  Alexandroupolis ,  Heraclion,  Kavalla, 
Hermoupolis,  Sparta,  Larissa,   Ilierapetra,  iv^ytelene,  and 
others.     In  a  number  of  other  towns  similar  works  are  under 
construction.     But  the  num.ber  of  towns  with  no  aqueducts 
where  the  wj.ter  is  supplied  from  old  wells  and  unprotected 
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springs  is  still  very  ^^reat.     The  water  is  often  polluted 
causing  epidemics.     There  are  also  many  ur'ban  conLers 
wnere  tne  aqueducts  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  in 
urgent  need  of  repair.     The  rural  districts  are,  however, 
t:ie  most  neglected  section  of  tae  country  v.ith  regard  to 
tae  m^eans  of  water  supply.     In  many  villages  the  people 
do  not  have  sufficient  water  to  drink  during  the  summer 
months.     And  in  a  greater  num.ber  of  them  no  sanitary  mea- 
sures are  taken  concerning  the  water  used.     This  situation 
is  due  to  lack  of  financial  means  on  the  part  of  tne  m^jni- 
cipalities  and  the  government,  but  it  is  also  tae  result 
of  ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  tae  majority 
of  tae  people.    Public  opinion  needs  to  be  enlightened 
and  aroused  so  taat  public  sanitary  works  be  regarded  of 
prime  importance,  and  valued  m.ore  than  any  other  commun- 
ity project.     The  people  and  the  governraent  autaorities 
must  be  led  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  sparing  public 
money  needed  for  suca  works  is  tae  worst  possible  economy 
whicn  in  the  long  run  costs  m.any  times  more  taan  the  money 
spared, 

^^otaer  defective  public  utility  affecting  serious- 
ly the  nealth  Ox  tae  people  is  sewer  system.    Very  few 

cities  and  towns  j.n  the  waole  country  nave  good  sewer  sys- 
tems rendering  satisfactory  service.     One  of  tae  greatly 

aandicapped  cities  in  this  respect  is  Athens.     Only  the 
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central  section  of  the  city  possesses  sewer  system,  and  even 
that  is  very  poorly  built.     This  system  was  constructed  at 
diiferent  periods  without  any  proper  plan  for  the  whole  city. 
In  n-.ost  of  the  quarters  of  Athens  cess  pits  are  dug  out, 
which  are  properly  covered  and  used  to  receive  the  sewage. 
It  is  a  primitive  way  causing  many  troubles  when  tne  cess 
pit  has  to  be  emptied.     These  cess  pits,  which  are  privately 
dug  by  every  house  owner,  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  sew- 
age of  the  house^.    There  is  no  provision  for  the  water  of 
the  rain  and  the  water  used  for  cleaning  the  streets.  On 
rainy  days  traffic  is  very  often  entirely  interrupted,  as 
the  streets  are  transformed  into  brooks  and  ponds.    A  few 
years  ago  a  great  Italian  city-engineer,  Mr  Faxitoli^was 
invited  by  the  government  to  study  the  city  of  Athens  and 
prepare  a  plan  for  a  sewerage  system  for  the  whole  city. 
The  plan  nas  been  completed,  but  it  will  take  a  long  time 
before  it  is  executed,  because  the  estimated  cost  is  beyond 
tne  financial  resources  of  the  municipality  of  Athens.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  be  divided  into  several 
parts  so  that  the  construction  may  be  done  gradually.  The 
execution  of  the  plan  is  not  only  a  niatter  of  public  health 
for  Athens  but  also  a  question  of  civic  beauty. 

Similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in   nsiny  other 

cities  and  towns  with  regard  to  aewer  systems  and  garbage 
disposal  service.     The  people  have  not  yet  been  freed  from 
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the  oriental  mind  and  attitude  towards  such  qiestions, 
A  gi^'eat  part  ol  them  has  not  come  to  realii-e  toat  the 
solution  of  the  many  ana  complicated  problems  of  modern 
life  can  be  achieved  only  by  active  Cxvic  interest  on 
uhe  part  of  all  citizens  and  by  scientific  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  and  state  autaorities. 

Public  health  in  modern  congested  comiaunit ies  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  food  materials  available  in  the 
markets.     After  the  influx  of  tne  refugees  tae  number 
of  groceries,  restaurants,  fruit  stores,  etc.,  has  been 
tremendously  increased,  to  the  extent  tnat  their  inspec- 
tion has  become  very  difficult.     In  most  of  the  refugee 
quarters  small  groceries  in  insanitary  huts  nad  been  star^ 
ed  with  no  regard  at  all  for  tae  city  regulations.  Coffee 
houses  and  other  similar  places  where  people  spend  their 
leisure  time  were  opened  under  unwholesome  conditions. 
As  soon  as  tae  perioa  of  rush  was  over  and  the  refugees 
began  to  be  settled  tae  enforcement  bf  tae  saniLary  re.^u- 
lations  received  better  attention. 

The  inspection  of  food  materials  in  all  stores  and 
markets  is  done  by  special  city  physicians  anu  the  caemi- 
cal  analysis  of  the  samples  is  maae  at  tnegeneral  cnemi- 
cal  labor jitory  of  tae  State  in  Athens  and  at  its  branches 
in  the  other  cities.     All  materials  waich  uo  not  meet  the 
requirement  of  tae  sanitary  rules  are  confiscated  and 
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destroyed,  and  the  sellers  are  fined  in  accordance  with 
special  laws.     In  1923  a  law  was  issued  requiring  toat 
all  those  enga^jed  in  occupations  relatc;d  to  the  production 
and  selling  of  food  materials,  and  otaers  as  aotel  ejiplo^- 
ees,  and  barbers,  be  subject  to  medical  examination.  All 
those  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are  forbidden 
to  practice  sucn  occupations.     Those  in  .^ood  health  are 
provided  v/ith  a  "health  booklet"  waere  their  physical  con- 
dition is  recorded  at  every  medical  examination. 

All  these  medical  and  hygienic  services  need  a  wider 
and  more  systematic  organization.     The  number  of  tae  city 
physicians  in  charge  of  the  inspection  cf  public  nealth 
is  insufficient,  and  in  so-r^e  cases  taeir  training  and 
previous  experience  inadequate.     In  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules  as  little  leniency  as  possible  must  be  exerted.  A- 
bove  all^the  people  must  be  educated  as  to  the  fo^ct  that 
cleanliness  ana  jroper  care  in  all  these  matters  is  the 
best  means  of  preventing  many  diseases.     2very  citizen 
should  be  instructed  to  regard  as  his  duty  to  report  all 
violations  of  sanitary  laws,  so  tiiat  the  tendency  of  con- 
cealing and  protoctxng  tne  guilty  individuals  may  grad- 
ually be  eliminated.  Social  conscience  is  the  n;ost  effect- 
ive weapon  in  this  battle  for  better  hygienic  ccnu^tions. 

The  greatest  rava^^e  to  the  health  of  the  ureek  peopt 
is  done  by  malaria,  because  no  other  country  in  Europe  is 
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so  malaria-stricken  as  Greece.     The  avexa^e  aeaLn  rate 
froiu  malaria  durint^  tne  last  decade  aas  been  9.14  per 
10,000  inhabitants.     In  Italy  the  dejxth  rate  from  the 
same  disease  in  1928  and  1929  was  0.7,  in  Bulgaria  1.58 
and  in  Spain  0.29.     It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000- 
2,000,000  persons  are  attacked  by  malaria  in  Greece 
every  year  (1).     Accordin^i  to  the  official  statistics, 
tae  total  niLnber  of  nospitalized  cases  durin<_,  the  years 
1924-1931  lias  been  767,225,  of  which  152,642  were  malaria 
cases.     It  is  apparent  from  these  fi-^ures  taat  tae  great- 
est health  problem  of  Jreece  is  the  prevention  of  -wialaria 
whic-i  causes  enor.acus  amount  ol  human  ;oUfferin^  ana  eco- 
nomic waste.     The  economic  loss  is  unusually  ^reat  be- 
cause malaria  is  most  prevalent  durin,;^  the  sum;ner  months, 
waica  are  the  most  bus^"  and  productive  season     lor  Lae 
peasants • 

Climatic  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  surface  of 
the  land,  the  deforested  moim tains,  and  the  existence  of 
large  areas  of  swamps,  render  G-reece  a  most  favorable 
place  for  the  breedix-ig  of  anopheles  mosquitoes  and  the 
spreading;  of  malaria.     A  succossful  campaign  agairst  the 
infection  would  require  the  transformation  of  many  dis- 
tricts, as  far  as  the  natural  environment  is  concerned. 
The  decisive  fight  ha3  been  greatly  delayed  on  account  of 
(1)  S^e  Ph.  Kopanaris,  Public  Health  in  C-rsece ,  pp.  200-280 
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the  tremendous  cost  required.     Since  1924,  no;/ever,  great 
progress  has  been  accomplished  in  conquering  malaria. 
The  reclamation  projects  in  the  valleys  of  Saloniki,  Serres, 
and  Drama,  mentioned  elsewhere,  nave  eliminated  a  great 
part  of  the  marshy  lands  in  those  regions.     Besides  these 
indirect  attacks  against  malaria  the  government  has  taken 
more  direct  measures  to  figat  it.     First  of  all  a  topo- 
graphical study  of  the  extention  and  the  intensity  of 
malaria  a^s  been  carried  out.     A  special  te.r.porary  xedi- 
cal  school  for  the  training  of  physicians  expert  in  mal- 
aria was  established  in  1926  in  Athens.    A  good  number  of 
physicians  received  this  training  and  ethers  were  sent  a- 
broad  for  a  more  advanced  specialization.     In  1930  a  law 
was  passed  whicn  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  spec- 
ial .^ti-malar ial  Service  attached  to  the  lainistry  of 
Public  Health  and  was  composed  of  tne  best  specialized 
physicians.     This  department  comprised  four  superintend- 
ents, sixty  one  physiciajis  and  eighty-eight  assistarit- 
physicians.     The  task  of  these  expert  scientists  was  to 
carry  on^ in  small  groups, a  systematic  campaign  against 
malaria  in  the  districts  suffering  most  from  tae  infec- 
tion.    Under  their  guidance  and  supervision  many  communi- 
ties drained  tne  marshy  lands  and  reforested  tae  aills 
around  their  villages.    The  people  have  been  educated 
through  special  pamphlets,  lectures  and  moving  picture 
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films  related  to  the  spreading  of  malaria.  Great 
quantities  of  quinine  were  distributed,  either  free 
of  cnarge,  or  at  cost-price.     Tne  school  caildren  of 
the  malarial  districts  have  been  receiving  preventive 

doses  of  quinine  before  tne  bet^innin^-  of  the  malaria 
season. 

As  a  result  of  all  tnese  activities  malaria  is 
slowly  being  conquered  in  the  urban  centei'S  where  the 
death  rate  fro;n  tnis  uisease  has  been  reduced  from  11.63 
per  10,000  individuals  in  1924  to  5,36  in  1931.     But  in 
trie  rural  districts  very  little  improvement,  if  at  all^ 
has  been  accomplisned.     The  death  rate  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1924  was  ll,'c3  per  10,000  individuals,  in  1926 
it  came  down  to  7.72  but  in  1931  it  went  up  to  12.53. 
This  recent  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  free 
distribution  of  quinine  has  been  greatly  limited  and 
also  to  the  lacK  of  sufficient  and  balanced  nourish- 
ment on  account  of  the  economic  depression  and  tne  fall 
of  the  prices  of  the  agricultural  products.  Conquering 
malaria  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country  will  be  a 
long  and  complicated  process  because  so  many  causative 
factors     are  involved.     Besides  the  direct  medical  mea- 
sures ,  tne  maintenance  of  the  physical  resistance 
through  proper  di.t  is  necessary.     This  depends  on  edu- 
cation and  the  improvement  of  the  financial  condxtions 
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of  tne  country.    As  economic  welfare  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight,  in  the  meantime  the  wisest  possible  policy 
with  regard  to  this  matter  must  be  applied.    ;tnd  the 
wisest  policy  is  not  to  begin  reducing  state  expenses  by 
decreasing  the  Torces  against  malaria,  as  it  happened 
with  the  anti-malarial  physicians  whose  number  was  cut 
from  sixty-one  in  1930  to  twenty-taree  in  1932-33.  The 
people  as  an  organized  society  must  recognize  that  the 
achievement  and  the  nappiness  of  the  citizens  depend  up- 
on their  health;  that  the  energy  for  creative  enterprise 
and  the  joy  of  existence  are  rooted  in  it.     V/e  must  also 
realize  that  even  the  ambition  that  will  arive  our  people 
to  service  for  their  communities,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole,  is  closely  related  to  tneir  aealta.     Some  aistorians 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  destructive  causes  that  brought 
about  the  decline  of  the  classical  civilization  of  our  co^on- 
try  has  been  malaria.    Ko  ascend  to  aigher  levels  of  civi- 
lization can  be  achieved  by  present  day  Greece  as  long  as 
the  vitality  and  the  productivity  of  one  fourth  of  the 
population  is  undermined  and  drained  by  malaria.     It  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  ..lUnicipal  authorities  to 
mobilize  all  lorces  available  against  this  great  enemy. 
There  is  no  justification,  whatever,  for  the  curtailing 
of  the  anti-malarial  medical  service.     On  the  contrary. 
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the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  country  aenands 
a  progressive  reinforcement  of  the  existin,;;  organization 
until  the  battle  is  v/on. 

In  connection  with  the  ajiti -malarial  campaign  the 
valuable  service  of  the  Rockfeller  Medical  iviission  should 
be  mentioned.     The  iiission  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Balfour  established  five  experimental  anti-malarial  sta- 
tions in  Athens,  Preveza,  Drama,  Rododafni  and  Nea  Karvalli. 
The  mission  has  also  assisted  in  the  specialized  axiti- 
m.alarial  training  of  the  native  physicians.     Besides  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  mission,  its  scienti- 
fic investigations  and  findings  are  greatly  stimulating 
and  guiaing  the  efforts  of  the  anti-malarial  meaical 
services • 


CHAPTER  VII 
0TH3R     SOCIAL  ASPECTS. 

Sducation.     Greeks  have  been  great  lovers  of 
learning;  they  have  always  esteemed  education  and  cul- 
ture above  material  possessions.    They  are  naturally 
inclined  to  intellectual,  achievements  .    But  durin^^  the 
long  Ottoman  domination  in  spite  of  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  privileges  mentioned  previous- 
ly, educational  opportunities     «ere  available  only  for 
a  small  part  of  the  Greeks,  especially  those  living  in 
the  cities.    This  meant  enormous  illiteracy  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  and  especially  the  peasants.    After  the 
liberation  of  modern  Hellas  the  nev-  State  had  a  tremen- 
dous task  of  organizing  very  great  number  of  scaools,of 
training  teachers  and  stimulating  education  in  general. 
Considerable  efforts  were  made  and  a  ^^rcat  deal  has  been 
achieved.     But  one  has  to  admit  that  until  recent  years 
the  problem  of  education  did  not  receive  the  attention 
it  required.     The  funds  appropriated  annually  by  the 
State  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  were 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
reducing  the  unusually  high  percentage  of  illiteracy. 
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The  money  spent  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  1920-1921  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  represented 
only  5.45%  of  the  total  State  budget,  which  ranked  (ireece 
lower  than  all  the  other  Balkan  Countries.     With  such 
meagre  resources  for  public  education  it  was  impossible 
to  construct  the  school  buildings  needed,  to  provide 
the  instructional  aids  ana  to  employ  sufficient  number 
of  teachers,  and  thus  illiteracy  has  been  kept  as  high 
as  40^;  of  the  population. 

During  the  first  five  years  after  the  influx  of  the 
refugees  public  education  suffered  a  very  severe  blow. 
Many  of  the  scaool  buildings,  whose  number  was  already 
insufficient,  were  used  for  the  sheltering  of  refugees. 
This  upset  the  entire  school  life  of  the  country.  Two 
institutions  had,  in  many  cases,  to  use  one  building, 
which  meant  that  the  school  hours  were  greatly  reduced 
and  that  no  full  program  could  be  carried  out.  The 
children  were  packed  in  very  poorly  equipped  classrooms 
under  unhealthy  conditions  and  the  teachers  were  hope- 
lessly endeavoring  to  keep  the  most  elementary  phases 
of  tne  school  life  going  on.     It  was  impossible  to  do 
real  educational  work  under  such  circumstances. 

University  education  was  also  affected.  Following 
the  demobilization  of  the  army  special  laws  were  passed, 
according  to  wnich  those  who  had  interruptea  their  Uni- 
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versity  training  onaccount  of  their  military  service, 
were  allowed  to  make  up  their  university  work  in  a  very 
short  time  and .graduate .    Similar  laws  were  enacted  in 
favor  of  the  refugee  youth  desiring  to  register  at  the 
University  of  Athens.    These  laws  had  a  double  effect 
on  tae  University  of  Athens  (the  only  University  in 
Greece  until  1926).     On  the  one  hand,  they  lowered  the 
standard  of  the  institution,  and  on  the  other  they  in- 
creased the  number  of  students  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  University.     For  several  years  a  great  number 
of  those  graduating  from  the  University  were  very  super- 
ficially educated  and  were  going  out  to  augment  tne 
constantly  increasing  over-production  of  the  intellectu- 
als seeking  professional  positions. 

As  tne  refugees  were  gradually  settled  and  the 
school  houses  were  evacuated  and  given  back  to  the  use 
of  the  pupils,  normal  school  life  was  slowly  recovering 
its  course.    With  the  passing  away  of  tne  social  and 
psychological  anomaly  created  by  the  national  tragedy 
and  the  influx  of  the  refugees,  the  government  and  the 
educational  authorities  came  to  realize  that  more  pro- 
visions had  to  be  made  for  public  education  and  higher 
standards  should  be  set  for  it. 

Since  1928  a  great  change  has  t^ken  place.  With- 
in these  few  years  more  than  3,000  new  school  buildings 
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were  constructed  and  more  than  1,000  positions  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  were  established.     The  annual  .■::tate 
expenditure  for  education,  which  in  1920-21  was  673,400,000 
drachmae  was  increased  in  1930-31  to  1,020,000,000  that 
is  from  3.4£<  to  8.37^^  of  the  total  State  budget  (l). 
The  number  of  elementary  school  pupils  was  increased  from 
651,434  in  1928-29  to  825,000  in  1932-33.     The  quality 
of  the  training  of  the  teachers  has  been  raised  and  their 
salaries,  which  were  very  low,  have  been  somewhat  in- 
creased.   A  special  Pedagogical  Institution  was  established 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens,  intended  to  give  post-graduate  train- 
ing to  the  public  school  teachers,  hundreds  of  whom  are 
now  receiving  every  year  a.dv2Uiced  education.     A  number  of 
secondary  school  teachers  have  been  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment abroad  for  more  specialized  studies  on  state  scholar- 
ships.    The  type  of  the  education  is  also  being  changed. 
More  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  practical  and  vocational 
training.    A  number  of  classical  gymnasia  have  been  dis- 
established and  secondary  agricultural  schools  are  grad- 
ually taking  their  places. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  the  coming  of  the  refugees 
has  intensified  the  problem  of  education,  as  far  as  the 
means  of  meeting  the  increased  needs  are  concerned.  With 
(1)  See  Statistical  Year  Book  of  ureece,  for  1951,  p. 335. 
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regard  to  the  spirit  of  eduction,  however,  the  new 
population  gave  it  a  great  stimulus.     In  their  communi- 
ties in  Turkey  they  had  to  plan  for,  organize  ana  finance 
their  schools  with  no  help  from  the  government  at  all. 
This  had  created  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions.    It  was  this  earnest  personal  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  education  that  made        possible  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  support  of  700  Greek  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople and  Thrace  and  1,400  Greek  schools  in  Asia 
Minor  (1).     This  thirst  for  education  and  the  progres- 
sive spirit  they  brought  with  them  to  their  new  country. 
In  their  new  communities  they  would  not  wait  until  the 
governmental  authorities  decide  to  plaji  for  school- 
houses  for  their  children.    As  soon  as  they  were  settled 
they  would  appoint  committees  to  look  after  the  education- 
al needs  of  their  corrumunity.     The  following  incident  told 
by  Mr.  H.  Morgenthau,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission,  in  his  book  I_  Was  3ent  To  Athens, 
illustrates  this  thirst  of  the  refugees  for  education. 
He  says:  "Making  a  rapid  tour  of  l-lacedonia,  I  arrived  at 
Edessa,  the  ancient  capital,  late  in  the  evening  and  spent 
the  night  and  following  morning  there.    Even  before  my 
early  breakfast  I  was  informed  that  a  delegation  from  a 
(1)  Gf.  E.  G.  i.^ears,  Greece  Today,  p. 230. 
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.  distant  village  was  on  hand  awaiting  my  convenience  to  pay 
their  respects  and  offer  a  petition.     When  I  saw  the  dele- 
gation I  found  the  local  priest,  the  schoolmaster,  and 
three  head  men  leading  it.     They  had  come  to  see  me  be- 
cause they  thought  that  I  had  the  ear  of  the  central 
government  and  could  get  what  they  wanted  from  headquart- 
ers in  Athens.     Of  course,  I  could  not  do  this;  but  the 
point  of  the  story  is  their  errand.    They  explained  that 
they  represented  a  group  of  refugees  from  the  Black  Sea 
region  of  Asia  Iviinor ,  who  had  finally  been  got  together 
again  after  their  dispersion,  and  were  now  settled  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Macedonia.     They  had  an  exceedingly 
hard  time  getting  started  in  their  new  surroundings,  and 
at  times  their  sufferings  had  been  severe.    They  were  so 
poor  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  build  even  a  church, 
but  for  five  years  had  been  holding  their  church  services 
in  a  barn.     The  priest  himself  then  explained  what  they 
wanted.     It  was  not  relief  from  taxes,  nor  an  extension 
of  tim.e  on  their  land  payments,  nor  any  of  the  selfish 
advantages  one  might  have  expected;  it  was  not  even  a 
church  they  wanted.    Said  the  priest;   'We  are  willing  to 
go  on  worshiping  in  a  stable  until  better  times  come,  but 
we  implore  you  to  help  us  build  a  school,  so  that  our 
children  shall  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.'"  (1) 
(1)  Henry  Morgenthau.   !_  Vvas  Sent  to  Athens ,  p.  289. 
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Thus  very  soon  almost  every  refuge©  colony  had  its 
own  little  school.     The  help  of  the  iiefugee  Settlement 
CommisBion  in  this  respect  has  been  very  i^reat.     The  Com- 
mittee constructed  or  aided  in  the  construction  of  389 
schools  in  its  agricultural  settlements.     The  building^ 
ranged  in  character  from  large  modern  school  houses  to 
tem-porary  structures  of  small  size,  capable  of  shelter- 
ing children  in  the  small  villages.  (1) 

Despite  the  marked  improvement  of  education  during 
the  last  few  years,  a  very  great  task  lies  before  the 
government  and  the  people.     Such  a  aigh  percent^^ge  of 
illiteracy  should  arouse  a  feeling  of  national  shsime, 
and  all  means  of  forces  must  be  mobilized  to  lift  up 
the  people  to  an  educational  level  v/orthy  oT  its  past 
culture  and  of  its  ambition  lor  the  future.     The  great- 
est drawback  to  the  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  this  nigh  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy.    The  people  who  have  not  tae  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion depend  by  necessity  upon  others  for  their  thin..ing 
in  economic,  social  and  political  life.     Corrupted  poli- 
tics cannot  be  purged  as  long  as  such  a  great  section  of 
the  citizens,  being  unable  to  think  for  themselves,  are 
easily  misled  by  all  kinds  of  political  propaganda.  The 
great  enemies  of  public  nealth,  such  as  malaria  and 
(1)  See  Charles  B.  Eddy,  Cxroece  and  the  Greek  Refugees ,  p.lSS 
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tuberculosis,  cannot  be  conquered  by  people  who  believe 
that  they  can  handle  them  by  medieval  superstitions. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  must  be  given 
more  generous  share  in  the  Stats  budget.    As  the  arm- 
ament competition  between  Greece  and  Turkey  nas  ceased 
and  the  appropriations  for  military  purposes  have  been 
diminished,  those  wao  feel  the  importance  of  education 
expect  more  substantial  support  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  part  of  the  government.     Then,  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory completion  of  elementary  education  must  be  .riore 
strictly  enforced  even  in  the  remotest  villages.  Public 
opinion  must  no  longer  excuse  the  existence  of  illiterate 
children  of  school  age.    Elementary  education  must  con- 
stitute a  more  independent  and  practical  course  of  train- 
ing\instead  of  being  a  mere  preparation  for  the  secondary 
education.     This  may  require  the  increase  of  school  years 
of  elementary  education  from  6  to  S,  so  that  it  may  equip 
the  children  with  a  self-sufficient  training  adopted  lo 
the  needs  of  present  day  life.    Elementary  education  needs 
special  attention  in  every  respect  bcicause  it  is  the  cnly 
education  which  the  great  majority  of  the  children  can 
hope  to  have. 

Standard  of  living.     The  inadequacy  of  education  ajid  the 
poorly  developed  industrial  life  of  tae  country,  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  long  Ottoman  bondage  which  has  not 
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yet  been  eliminated,  could  not  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  sufficiently  aigh  standard  of  living. 
Housing  accomodation  and  public  utilities  in  the  urban 
centers  do  not  yet  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
standards  of  Western  Europe.     But  life  in  the  rural 
districts  is  on  a  much  lower  level;  in  certain  isolated 
sections  it  can  be  characterized  as  primitive. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  advent  of  the  new  pop 
ulation  upon  the  standard  of  living  had  not  been  stimu- 
lating.   As  the  shortage  of  housing,  of  water  supply, 
and  the  deficiency  of  public  utilities  in  general,  were 
intensified,  life  became  harder  and  the  standards  were 
lowered.     In  many  cases  people,  both  the  natives  and 
the  emigrants,  had  to  be  contented  with  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life. 

As  those  abnormal  conditions  were  gradually  dis- 
appearing, the  presence  of  the  refugees  in  the  rural 
districts  and  their  contact  with  the  native  peasants 
had,  however,  in  some  respects  a  transforming  effect 
upon  the  latter.     It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  who  were  classified  as  farmers 
came  from  various  towns  of  Turkey  and  had  a  standard  of 
livin^^  considerably  hic^her  that  that  of  the  peasants  of 
Old  Greece.     As  s©on  as  these  refugees  returned  to  norm 
al  life,  they  slowly  moved  upward  to  their  lormer  stand 
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ard  of  living.     The  furniture  of  their  aouses,  their 
dressing  and  general  appearance,  as  well^is  their  mari- 
ners of  life,  were  superior  to  taose  of  the  native 
peasants  around  them.     The  latter  began  slowly  to  im/f- 
ate  the  new  ways  of  life  and  a  process  of  raising  Lae 
standard  of  living  was  started.    A  quotation  from  A.  J. 
Eghides  will  explain  better  the  point.  "The  writer  re- 
calls one  of  those  insignificant  instances  waich  were 
repeated  in  a  great  number  of  cases  under  different 
forms:     A  group  of  refugees  coming  from  the  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Constantino- 
ple, had  been  established  in  one  of  the  remotest  former 
Turkish  villages  of  ?/estern  Macedonia,  at  the  Korthv/est- 
ern  slopes  of  Mount  Pindos.     When  the  first  weeks  of  the 
general  confusion  were  over,  one  could  hear  the  neigh- 
boring native  peasants  expressing  themselves  in  a  manner 
of  exceptional  admiration  and  surprise  for  the  use  of 
glass  water-cups,  and  forks,  for  tne  iron  beds  and  for 
the  decoration  of  the  ruined  humble  huts  of  the  exchanged 
Turkish  mountaineers,  by  flower-pots  and  white  and  em- 
broidered curtains.     This  naive  admiration  and  the  recog- 
nition of  som.e  kind  of  superiority,  so  insignificant  for 

to 

the  city-dwellers,  contributed  not  only  the  avoidance  of 

all  trace  of  antagonism  and  suspicion  between  the  old  and 
the  new  population  and  to  the  realization  of  their  psychol- 


logical  contact  and  assimilation,  but  at  the  sarrie  time 
it  served  for  the  i^^norant  peasants  of  the  entire  dis- 
trict as  a  motive  to  adopt  these  new  manners  of  life 
and  adjust  themselves  to  them.    One  could  indefinitely 
multiply  the  description  of  similar  cases. 

"Many  others  have  undoubtedly  heard  the  stories 
of  such  incidents,  and  the  rural  people  have  witnessed 
and  have  experienced  a  series  of  such  pro^;ressive  changes 
in  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the 
new  population  of  the  country.     These  changes  were  intro- 
duced in  a  smooth  and  unconscious  way,  for  they  have  been 
the  results  of  mere  imitation  mainly  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  population  wno  is  conservative  by  principle."  (1) 

The  question  of  recreation  may  be  shortly  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  standard  of  living. 

Wise  use  of  the  leisure  time  is  an  art.  Should 
modern  Greeks  have  to  prove  their  descendance  from  the 
Ancient  Hellenes,  the  great  artists  in  recreation,  on 
the  basis  of  this  art,  they  would  have  no  chance  to  estab- 
lish their  lineage.    For  most  of  the  people  recreation  is 
nothing  more  than  "killing  the  time"  in  an  idle  way.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  the 
oriental  conception  of  recreation  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  modern  principles  and  practices.     But  the  caaxit^e 
has  not  been  effective  enough  to  displace  the  Coffee- 
house from  the  life  of  the  modern  Greeks.    A  very  great 
(1)  A.  I .  ilghides ,  Greece  without  the  Refugees,  pp.  180-181 
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part  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  spend  -lost  of  their 
leisure  time  in  the  Coffeehouses  reading  newspapers,  dis- 
cussing politics  and  attempting  to  solve  the  most  com- 
plicated problems  of  the  world.    Even  certain  forms  of 
business  are  transacted  in  the  Cafes  while  drinking 
Turkish  coffee  and  smoking  Greek  cigarettes. 

The  refugees  from  Turkey  having  been  brought  up 
mostly  with  the  Coffeehouse  type  of  recreation  aave 
rather  added  to  its  prevalence  in  their  new  communities. 
Coffeehouses  are  regarded  as  indispensable  centers  of 
social  life  and  recreation  in  all-  refugee  quarters  and 
colonies.     Almost  all  adult  male  persons  go  there  when- 
ever they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  or  feel  the  need  of 
a  little  chainge  fro.n  work. 

It  is  true  that  Coffeehouses  promote  greatly  soci- 
ability, cultivate  the  art  of  debating  and  serve  as  cen- 
ters of  general  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
But  at  the  same  time  tney  are  the  breeding  places  of 
loafers  and  the  favorite  grounds  of  demagogues.  They 
are  also  the  best  schools  of  card  playing  and  usually  tae 
preparatory  training  for  gambling  is  acquired  there. 
Furthermore  the  physical  effects  are  bad  because  the  sajii- 
tary  conditions  are  very  often  detrimental,  especially 
during  the  winter,  when  the  haunters  breath  there  the 
foulest  kind  of  air.     In  the  villages  the  Coffeehouses 
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serve  as  taverns  and  drinking  places  in  3eneral.  Thus 
the  village  Coifeehouse  is  greatly  responsible  for  tne 
spreading  of  drunkenness  and  other  forms  of  vice  which 
^0  with  drunkenness.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Cof- 
feehouses become  centers  of  trouble  where  public  order 
and  peace  are  disturbed  and  violated,  and  thus  taey  con- 
stitute an  important  factor  of  crime. 

The  use  of  leisure  is  a  basic  element  factor  in 
social  and  economic  life  of  a  country.    Undirected  use 
of  leisure  is  a  great  peril  to  the  structure  of  society. 
No  people  in  the  world  today  is  morally  and  economically 
safe  that  does  not  train  its  members  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  free  time  providing  the  necessary  means  for 
such  a  use.     One  cannot  say  that  the  importance  of  lei- 
sure has  been  rightly  understood  by  the  refugees  who 
need  all  the  physical  and  mental  vitality  they  can  at- 
tain, in  order  to  become  really  creative  elements  in  the 
life  of  the  country.     But  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
all  our  people  in  general.    Very  few  realize  that  recre- 
ation is  more  important  as  a  character  builder  of  breaker 
than  almost  any  other  activity;  and  that  even  economic 
efficienty  aind  achievement  depends  to  a  oreat  extent  upon 
the  habits  of  recreation. 

The  problem  of  recreation,  then,  must  first  be  at- 
tacked from  tne  educational  viewpoint.     The  people  must 
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be  led  to   see  what  is  recreation  and  its  purpose.  As 
very  little  is  hoped  to  be  done  with  the  older  genera- 
tion in  this  respect,  attention  must  be  concentrated 
on  the  youth.     The  program  of  formal  education,  and  tae 
school  activities  in  general,  must  develop  the  proper 
attitude  towards  recreation  and  help  in  the  formation 
of  right  habits.    Youth  movements,  as  the  Y.  ..1.  G.  A. 
the  boy  scouts,  various  clubs,  etc.,  should  nave  their 
share  in  tnis  work.    And  it  is  very  encouraging  that, 
as  it  nas  been  mentioned,  such  an  effort  has  already 
started  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Scaools 
are  gradually  becoming  more  than  places  to  accumulate 
knowledge.     All  schools  that  possess  well  equiped  modern 
buildings  attem.pt  to  guide  their  pupils  how  to  live  a 
full  and  healthy  life,     xlthletic  games,  dramatics,  music, 
various  social  programs,  excursions,  and  other  similar 
extra-curricular  activities  are  slowly  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  recreation  amongst  the  young  people.     But  most  of 
the  schools  are  lacking  the  material  means  for  such  activ- 
ities.    The  Y.  k.  G.  A.,  which  was  first  organized  by  an 
American  mission,  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  this 
respect  by  introducing  various  athletic  gaiT^es  and  by  cul- 
tivating the  spirit  of  sportsmanship.     Camping  is  another 
Y,  M.  C.  A.  activity  that  has  been  adopted  in  ureece  and 
which  not  only  strengthens  the  health  of  the  young  people 
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but  develops  in  them  an  appreciation  of  play  and  right 
use  of  leisure. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of 
public  centers  of  recreation.     It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  learn  how  to  use  ti.eir  free  tin.b.  Lacy  need 
to  have  access  to  places  and  means  required  for  that 
purpose.    The  primary  needs  in  this  respect  are  tne 
following: 

1.  .In  adequate  playground  system  under  the  Muni- 
cipalities to  care  for  all  the  needs  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

2.  The  establishment  of  public  parks  and  ath- 
letic fields  and  the  ^^uidance  of  the  mass  how  to  use 
them. 

3.  A  system  of  public  clubs  with  libraries, 
reading  rooms  and  halls  for  indoor  games.     This  is  of 
special  importance,  for  the  rural  districts  during  the 
winter  season  when  the  peasants  iiavc  very  little  to  do, 
especially  in  rainy  days.     The  entire  life  of  the  vil- 
lage can  be  regenerated  if  the  peasants  are  saved  from 
the- degrading  effect  of  their  winter  idleness. 

4.  The  development  of  a  system  for  training  play- 
ground and  recreation  leaders. 

5.  Stricter  control  over  the  comiTiercial  means  of 
recreation,  especially  the  moving  picture  theaters. 
Grime.     The  problem  of  crime  in  Jreece  cannot  be  dis- 


cussed  separately  in  reference  only  to  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation because  no  special  records  for  them  are  Kept. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  population  .las 
contributed  to  the  enormous  increase  of  crime  in  Greece 
since  1924.    Post-war  economic  and  social  'jonditions 
have  doubled  delinquency  and  crime  in  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  of  the  :;.xnistry  of  Jus- 
tice the  number  of  peaal  sentences  for  various  forms 
of  offenses  in  1924  were  41,541,  or  65  per  10,000  citi- 
zens,in  1950  the  number  went  up  to  82,245,  or  129  per* 
10,000  citizens.   (1)     The  causes  of  such  a  tremendous 
augmentation  of  the  list  of  convictions  are  very  com- 
plicated.   Various  factors,  such  as  psychological,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  have  undoubtedly  entered  into  this 
phenonemon.     The  effect  of  war,  and  especially  of  the 
atrocities  connected  with  it,  which  the  people  either 
experienced  directly  or  felt  indirectly  their  conse- 
quences, upon  the  sense  of  justice  and  loyalty  to  social 
order,  has  been  detrimental.     Tais  is  especially  true  with 
the  refu  ,ees  wao  have  been  the  tra^^ic  victims  of  the  great- 
est international  injustice  and  of  the  most  terrible  atro- 
cities.    The  fact  also  taat  they  v;ere  so  suddenly  uprooted 

from  a  stable  social  environment  excjrcising  upon  them  a 
strong  traditional  prestige,  and  found  them.selves  in  a 

(1)  See  Statistical  Year  3ocks  of  Greece  for  1930  and  1951 . 
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more  or  less  strange  surrounding,  made  social  con- 
trol over  them  weaker.    Then,  the  loss  of  their  prop- 
erty and  Lhe  uncertain  economic  status  of  many  of  them 
undermined  the  sense  of  social  and  moral  obligation, 
which  the  owing  of  personal  property  creates  in  the 
individual  conscience.     Congested  and  unhealtay  liv- 
ing places,  where  privacy  for  the  sexes  was  alrr.ost  im- 
possible have  also  to  be  taken  into  consider-^tion  to- 
gether with  extreme  poverty  and  unwholeso.Tie  recreations. 
Certain  amount  of  conscious  or  unconeious  economic  antag- 
onism and  ill  feeling  between  the  new  and  the  old  popu- 
lation in  some  districts  of  the  country  may  have  caused 
the  increase  of  such  offenses  -ag  assault  and  damage  to 
property.     The  fact  triat  the  increase  of  crime  has  been 
much  greater  amongst  farmers,  cultivators  and  unskilled 
laborers  as  compared  with  other  occupations   (1)  supports 
this  factor  of  ill.  feeling  between  tae  natives  and  the 
new  comers  because  it  was  in  the  rural  districts  triat 
such  a  feeling  had  been  m.ostly  aroused.    Fcr  tunately 
the  causes  of  this  friction,  the  most  serious  of  which 
was  the  distribution  of  land,  are  gradually  being  elim- 
inated and  economic  and  social  aarmony  is  established. 

Besides  these  factors  which  are  related  to  tae  com- 
ing of  the  refugees  there  are  otaer  reasons  whicn  account 

(1)  The  convictions  of  persons  belonging  to  these  groups 
constitute  31;^  of  the  total  number  of  sentences. 
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for  tae  increase  of  penal  convictions.     Sucii  reasons  are 
a)  tae  le^al  increase  of  the  numoer  of  offenses;  b)  tne 
quicker  administration  of  justice  through  the  one-judge 
correctional  travelin^^    courts     functioning  especially 
in  the  rural  districts.     Thx3  type  of  court  oas  facilita- 
ted and  encouraged  the  peasants  to  appeal  to  courts  even 
I  or  cases  which  they  would  not  bring  before  the  judt_^e  had 
they  to  go  to  the  town-court;  c)The  increase  of  police 
forces  and  their  improved  efficiency  which  make  the  dis- 
covery and  the  arrest  of  the  offenders  easier;  d)  the  re- 
lieving of  tne  prosecuting  offices  of  their  great  load 
of  casen  kept  in  suspense  from  previous  years. 

jonomic  factor  is  ^iven  great  importance  in  the 
causation  of  crime,  and  it  is  beyond  any  question  that 
misery  and  suffering,  ignorance  and  all  those  physically 
and  morally  unwholesome  conditions,  which  result  from  ec- 
onomic insufficiency,  lead  to  crime.     In  the  increase  of 
crime  in  G-reece,  however,  it  seems  that  tae  economic  fac- 
tor is  not  the  most  important  one  because  the  years  1926, 
1927  and  1928  are  not  characterized  by  notable  economic 
depression.     The  phenomenon  should  be  regarded  as  due 
more  to  psychological,  social  and  moral  causes.  Family 
life  is  not  exercising  sufficient  control  upon  its  m.em- 
bers,  both  young  and  adult.     The  school  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped the  spirit  and  the  methods  necessary  to  iiandle  the 
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the  restless  youth,  who  question  the  value  of  social 
discipline,  and  thus  help  taern  in  forming  the  habits 
of  loyalty  to  ideals  and  to  harmonious  co-operation 
with  their  fellow  men.     The  crurch  :ias  not  adopted  ner- 
selfto  the  cnallenging  needs  of  the  present  generation. 
It  has  lost  its  control  over  the  ^-,reait  majority  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  youth.     The  regenernting  aind 
character  building  power  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church 
does  not  find  today  sufficient  and  the  right  channels 
in  the  Church  to  work  through  them.     The  problem  of 
crime  has  its  legislative,  penal ,  correctional  and  ec- 
onomic aspects  which  must  receive  due  attention,  but 
it  must  primarily  be  faced  in  the  light  of  the  social_, 
moral  and  spiritual  failures  stated  above. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  FUTURE. 

Greece  has  raanifested  an  unusual  vitality  in  handl- 
ing such  a  tremendous  problem,  the  solution  of  which  was 
beyond  the  means  and  tae  capacity  of  an  exhausted  small 
nation.    The  settlement  of  the  refugees  will  be  recorded 
in  tae  history  of  Greece  as  one  of  her  most  important 
achievements  in  the  entire  career  of  the  Nation.  There 
are,  however,  certain  items  of  work  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  whole  task  can  be  regarded  as  having  been 
completed* 

An  unfinished  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
refugees  is  tne  cadastral  survey  of  the  land  allotted  to 
them,  and  the  issuing  of  the  title-deeds.    Sucn  a  survey 
was  started  by  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  in  1927 
and  it  was  carried  on  very  effectively  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Commission  in  1930.     But  the  work  iias 
not  been  yet  completed,  and  this  renders  the  settlement 
of  the  agricultural  refugees  indefinite  and  uncertain. 

As  the  refugee  peasauits  are  not  legally  the  owners  of 
the  land  which  they  cultivate  they  do  not  feel  the  in- 
centive of  ownership,  which  will  move  them  to  utilize 
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their  holdings  to  the  best  advantage.    FurtaerT.ore , 
the  lack  of  final  distribution  and  of  the  setting  of 
official  boundaries  causes  disputes  and  troubles  amongst 
different  colonies,  as  well  as  amongst  members  of  the 
same  colony,  which  sometime  result  into  arbitrary  seiz- 
ure of  tracts  of  land.     The  payment  of  the  debts  ot  the 
rural  refugees  to  the  government  is  very  badly  affected 
by  this  uncertainty  because  the  exact  amount  of  the  debt 
cannot  be  fixed  befor  e  the  setting  of  the  final  and  of- 
ficial boundaries  is  made,  and  also  because  the  holders 
of  the  land  do  not  feel  very  sinxious  to  pay  for  a  prop- 
erty concerning  which  their  right  of  ownership  has  not 
been  established.     For  all  these  reasons  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  government  completes  as  soon  as  possible 
the  cadastral  survey  and  the  issuing  of  the  title-deeds 
with  regard  to  all  the  land  distributed  to  the  refugees. 

There  is  a  number  of  rural  refugee  families  which 
for  various  reasons  have  not  yet  been  settled:  Charles 
B.  Eddy  estimated  in  1931  that  there  were  10,000  such 
families;  since  that  time,  however,  some  of  t:iem  have 
drifted  to  towns  and  cities,  and  so  their  number  at  tho 
present  is  around  8,000  (1).     Of  these,  2,167  have  re- 
ceived land  but  no  shelter,  agricultural  implements  and 
and  otner  essentials.     The  remaincer  were  not  given  any 

(1)  See  N.  iNiotaras,  The  Rural  Se  ;,tlement  ol   the  Refugees , 
p .243  . 
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aid  at  all.    The  establishment  of  these  families  is 
ruainly  a  matter  of  securing  the  necessary  area  of  lajid, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  problem  on  account  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  available  land.    Part  of  them  can  be  settled 
in  cattle  raising  districts  of  Eastern  iwacedonia  and 
Western  Thrace,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  to  be 
established  on  the  marshy  lands  as  soon  as  their  re- 
clamation is  accomplisned. 

It  hats  been  stated  previously  that  the  average 
size  of  the  allotment  of  land  distributed  to  the  rural 
refugees  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  decently  good 
living  for  every  family.     This  causes  dissatisfaction 
and  intensifies  the  tendency  of  the  rural  population  to 
move  to  towns  and  cities.     It  is  rioped  that  when  the  re- 
clamation projects  are  completed  the  allotment  of  a  great 
many  of  rural  fsimilies  will  be  increased.     It  is  there- 
fore very  important  that  the  government  prepares  in  ad- 
vance a  carefully  worked  plan  for  the  distribution  and 
cultivation  of  the  new  lands  and  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  projects.  But 
this  will  not  solve  fully  the  problem  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation,  especially  if  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  istaken  into  consideration. 
In  addition  to  the  transforming  into  farms,  orchards. 
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vineyards,  etc.,  of  every  piece  of  land  capable  of  cuch 
utilization,  necessary  measures  must  be  taken  to  push 
agriculture  from  the  sta^je  of  extensive  cultivation  to 
that  of  intensive  cultivation.     Greater  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  the  training  ol'  tne  farmers  in  the  appli- 
cation of  raodern  scientific  agricultural  methods.  The 
wider  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  must  be  encouraged 
so  that  gradually  it  may  become  common.    7/e  quote  here 
Sir  John  Gampell,  at  one  time  Vice  Giiairman  of  the 
Refugee  Settlement  Ccamission,  who  reporting  about  the 
agricultural  refugees  said  (1): 

"The  prosperity  of  our  colonies  depends,  in  a 
very  large  decree,  on  the  introduction  of  intensive 
cultivation,  on  the  improvement  of  stock,  on  the  plant- 
ing of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  use  of  chemical  manures, 
experimentation  with  new  crops  such  as  ground-nuts,  the 
soya  bean,  beetroots  as  a  forage  crop  and  so  on." 

The  productivity  of  certain  areas  can  be  improved  by 
building  irrigation  works.     But  above  all  a  planned  agricul- 
tural economy  must  be  adopted.     The  universal  and  deeply  es- 
tablished policy  of  letting  everybody  do  whatever  he  tainks 

best  with  his  property,  of  luttin^  every  farmer  raise  whatever  crop 
(1)  See  Charles  3.  Sddy,  Greece  and  The  Greek  x\.efugees ,  p. Ill, 
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he  regards  as  ruost  profitable  lor  him,  oan  no  longer 
serve  our  present  complicated  and  very  delicate  economic 
order.     The  country  has  experienced  the  results  of  this 
policy  of  "Laissez-faire"  xn  agriculture,  especially  in 
the  production  of  tobacco , which  constitutes  tne  most  im- 
portant crop  of  the  country.    V/hen  several  years  ago  the 
price  of  tobacco  was  considerably  hi^^jh  the  farmers  gave 
themselves  to  a  thoughtless  amd  unrestrained  production 
of  the  crop,  even  on  Sibils  which  were  not  fitted  for  it. 
The  result  was  over-production  and  lov»ering  of  the  qual- 
ity, which  caused  a  great  fall  of  the  price  and  rendered 
impossible  the  finding  of  sufficient  markets  for  the 
entire  production.     Great  amounts  of  tobacco  of  the  poor- 
er quality  were  purchased  by  the  government  and  burned. 
Another  similar  case  is  th-it  of  the  production  of  vege- 
tables in  certain  districts  of  central  Macedonia,  where 
the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water  encouraged  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables.     In  a  short  time  there  was  such  a  pro- 
duction that  great  quantities  of  them  remained  unsold. 
It  is  necessary  that  special  boards  ana  organizations, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Agi^iculture  and  the  agricultural 
cooperative  societies,  under  the  guidance  of  the  iuinis- 
tries  of  Agriculture  and  of  l^iational  Economy  regulate 
in  general  lines  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  the  a^ri- 
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cultural  production.    This  planned  agricultural  economy 
nr.ust  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  demands  of  homo 
consun-iption  as  well  as  of  the  international  markets. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  public  utili- 
ties, such  as  water-supply,  roads,  bridges  and  sanitation, 
need  great  improvement  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  establishment  of  the  rural  refugees  will  be  defec- 
tive as  long  as  these  needs  do  not  receive  proper  atten- 
tion.    The  building  oi  roads  in  certain  districts  is  of 
special  importance  from,  an  economic,  and  social  viewpoint. 
In  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  in  particular,  m.any  refugee  vil- 
lages have  been  established  xt  some  distance  irom  the 
main  roads,  and  the  construction  of  feeder  roads  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  bring  these  village  s    into  close  touch 
with  their  markets. 

The  urban  refugee  quarters  also  have  their  unsolved 
problems.     Many  of  these  problems,   such  as  lack  of  sewer 
systemi,  service  for  the  collection  of  refuse  and  garbage, 
water-supply,  proper  streets  and  sidewalks,  have  oenn  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere.     A  recent  change  in  the  organie 
status  of  the  largest  urban  refugee  quarters  has  created 
for  them  a  new  situation  witn  regard  to  the  meeting  of 
their  public  needs.     These  large  quarters  have  been  built 
around  the  cities  of  Athens,  Piraeus  and  Saloniki,  and 
until  last  year  they  constituted  organic  parts  of  the 
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municipalities  of  the  said  cities.     This  implied  that 
their  public  needs  were  provided  i  rom  the  bud^^et  of  the 
municipality  to  which  they  belonged,  and  by  which  they 
were  taxed.     But  recently,  for  political  reasons,  they 
have  been  separated    and  organized  into  autonomous 
little  communities.     From  tae  point  of  view  of  decentra- 
lization of  authorities,  this  grants  to  the  refugee  com- 
munities self-municipal-governmient .     Financially,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  a  disadvantage  until  these  communities 
develop  sufficient  resources  to  take  care  of  their  pub- 
lic needs.     In  the  meantime  they  need  financial  assistance 
and  administrative  guidance  from  the  neighboring  munici- 
palities and  the  state. 

Certain  smaller  cities,  where  great  numbers  of  refu- 
gees have  been  settled,  suffer  from  over-congestion  and 
consequent  unemploym.ent .     Kavalla's  case  is  the  most  sev- 
ere one;  of  a  population  of  49,980  in  1926  the  25,702  were 
refugees.     The  city  is  a  great  centre  of  the  Greek  tobacco 
industry.     As  there  is  a  superabund:  .ice  of  labour  in  this 
industry,  rlavalla  is  principally,  affected,  since,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Refugee  Settlement 
Gomm.ission  in  1928,    (1)  out  of  40,000  tobacco  workers  in 
all  Greece  there  were  11,500  at  Kavalla  alone.     Of  the 
11,500  workers,  however,  it  was  estimated  that  hardly 
5,000  would  be  regai'ded  as  belonging  to  the  industry. 
(1)  See  Charles  B.  Eddy,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Refugees ,  p. 193. 
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A  special  study  of  such  overcrowded  centres  must  be 
done  with  a  plan  for  a  partial  redistribution  of  the 
surplus  population  into  less  congested  towns  or,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  into  rural  districts. 

The  tifTie  has  come  for  discont inuin^i  the  use  of  the 
term  "refugee",  the  distinction  between  the  natives  and 
the  newcomers  must  be  entirely  eliminated  so  that  the 
psychological  aiaalgamationof  the  whole  nation  may  be 
fully  achieved.     The  problems  related  to  tae  welfare  of 
the  refugees  must  hereafter  be  seen  in  the  ligat  of  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  country,  because  most  of  the  pre- 
sent economic  and  social  problems  are  common  both  to  the 
natives  and  the  refugees.     The  questions  which  are  toucaed 
upon  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter  can  be  dis- 
cusses only  from  such  a  general  viewpoint, 
present 

With  the/system  of  political  administration,  the 
state  machinery  is  unable  to  work  with  sufficient  rapid- 
ity and  efficiency.     The  final  solution  of  the  local  prob- 
lems of  the  provinces  has  to  be  done  by  the  central  author- 
ities in  Athens.     Someti.Tie,  even  for  an  insignificant  mat- 
ter, a  village  located  at  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the 
country  has  to  apply  to  the  respective  ministry  in  Atnens. 
This  causes  waste  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  defici- 
ency in  administration.  With  the  increasing  co.  .pi ication 
of  economic  and  social  life  only  a  decentralized  system 
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of  administration  can  serve  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Certain  degree  of  self-government  of  the  various  local- 
ities will  stimulate  the  sense  of  Individ-  al  ana  group 
responsibility  and  create  a  spirit  of  amu  lation  amongst 
the  provinces.    A  section  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1927 
provides  for  decentralization  of  internal  administration 
and  it  is  time  to  start  its  application. 

Such  a  local  autonomy  will  stimulate  and  facilitate 
the  surveying  and  utilizing  of  the  natural  resources.  One 
of  the  great  handicaps  to  the  advancement  of  industry  is 
the  fact  that  fuel  for  the  generation  of  power  is  nearly 
all  imported,  in  the  form  of  coal.     A  very  gr^at  amount 
of  eaohange  is  paid  annually  for  this  purpose.     In  1928, 
695,395  tons  of  coal  were  imported  worth  475,704,852  draiah- 
m.ae.     Grsece  does  not  possess  bituiainous  or  anthracite  coal 
but  thexe  are  large  deposits  of  lignite.     It  is  true  that 
the  latter  contains  less  carbon  than  the  form.er  varieties 
of  coal,  by  proper  methods  of  com.bustion,  however,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  almost  for  all  the  coal  imported. 
But  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  adopt  the  industri- 
al plants  to  the  use  of  lignite.    The  devaluation  of 
drachmae,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  price  of  the 
imported  coal,  has  stimulated  the  consumption  of  lignite 
to  some  extent,  but  there  is  much  to  be  gone  before  the 
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latent  power  of  the  ^reat  deposites  of  this  fuel  be- 
comes fully  available  for  the  industr^   of  tae  country. 

Another  form  of  potential  power  which  can  be  deve- 
loped to  the  extent  of  providing  tne  entire  industrial 
life  is  the  hydraulic  power.     There  are  abundsint  water- 
falls in  Central  I^-acedonia  at  the  northern  side  of  ilount 
Verw^on  from  Verria  to  Vladovon.     In  1917  the  govern- 
ment -lad  appointed  a  group  of  engineers  to  investigate 
the  potential  hydraulic  power  of  that  section  of  the 
country.     In  the  findings  of  these  engineers,  submitted 
to  the  Government  in  1919,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
40,000  hydraulic  horsepower  can  be  available  after  the 
construction  of  certain  dams  and  levees.    A  French  Engin- 
eer has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  hydraulic  power  which 
can  be  obtained  from^  the  river  of  Aliakmon,  southwest  of 
Salcniki.     He  states  that  by  the  construction  of  two  great 
dams  150,000  hydraulic  power  can  be  generated  from  the 
said  river,  which  covers  the  needs  of  the  whole  country. 
Of  all  th" s     potential  power  not  more  than  1£,000  horse- 
power is  being  utilized.    As  the  utilization  of  the  water- 
falls of  Central  I.iacedonia  does  not  require  very  costly 
water-works,  it  is  hoped  that  the  government  will  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  companies  interested  in  the 
projects,  so  that  not  before  very  long  these  tremendous 
natural  forces  can  be  aarnessed  for  the  service  of  the  conn- 
try 
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Another  form  of  undeveloped  natural  resource  are 
the  forests,  especially  in  i/iacedonia.     The  total  wooded 
area  in  Greece  is  about  15,000,000  stremrrias,  or  14;>  of 
the  surface  of  the  country.     It  is  estimated  that  with 
a  well  organized  preservation  service    and  a  systematic 
utilization  of  the  forests  taey  can  provide  all  the  lum- 
ber, charcoal  and  wood  for  fuel  which  the  country  needs. 
At  the  present,  of  the  300,000  cms.  of  lum.ber  consumed 
annually  only  about  90,000  cms.  are  produced  from  our 
own  forests.    Furthermore,  great  quantities  of  charcoal 
and  wood  are  also  imported  every  year.     The  great  ob- 
stacle in  this  respect  is  the  lack  of  roads  to  the  high- 
er areas  of  forests,  particularly  in  iiacedonia.     The  cost 
of  transportation  of  lumber  and  fuel  from  the  local  fores 
to  the  markets  is  so  high  taat  the  imported  material  is 
cheaper  than  the  native,  despite  the  heavy  protective 
tariff.     The  first  need  is  the  construction  of  roads. 
The  second  is  better  measures  lor  the  preservation  of 
the  woods.     The  forested  areas  are  constantly  damaged  by 
men  and  animals.     The  shepherds,  eltaer  because  of  neg- 
lect, or  with  the  aim  of  developing  pastures,  cause  fires 
and  other  civilians  and  soldiers  destroy  the  woods  for 
various  reasons.     But  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  woods  are 
the  grazing  goats.     Since  early  times  these  animals  have 
had  free  access  to  all  the  mountainsides  where  they  have  . 
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so  eaten  up  the  young  shoots  that,  when  old  trees  have 
perished,  there  have  been  no  young  ones  to  take  their 
place.     It  is  a  difficult  problerr:  because  .i  great  part 
of  the  cattle  raisers  depend  upon  the  aerds  of  goats. 
But  the  preservation  of  forests  is  such  a  vital  problem, 
not  only  from  an  econo.uic,  but  also  from  a  hygienic  and 
social  point  of  view,  that  all  damages  caused  to  the  woods 
must  be  prevented,  even  with  some  sacrifice,  in  other 
respects  • 

The  lack  of  sufficient  roads,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  relation  with  the  utilization  of  the  forests, 
has  a  much  wider  detrimental  effect  upon  the  general  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  country.     Agriculture  aind  in- 
ternal trade  are  seriously  handicapped  by  this  deficiency, 
and  the  people  in  the  isolated  regions  are  kept  in  a  stag- 
nant state  educationally  and  socially.    To  m«t  tais  long- 
felt  need  tae  government  signed  in  June  1928  a  contract 
with  a  Greek  firm  financed  greatly  by  British  bankers  for 
the  construction  of  a  nation-wide  road  system,  the  cost 
of  which  was  estimated  to  be  -^30,000,000.     As  the  first 
roads  to  be  built  under  tais  contract  are  one  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  rural  districts  of  Southern 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  another  w.iich  is  the  conti.  uation 
of  the  road  through  Bcetia  froia  Athens.    The  first  one  will 
connect  Yaiinina,  now  without  an  adequate  outlet,  except 
through  Albania,  with  the  railroad  terminus,  Kalabaka  in 
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Thessaly.     The  second  leads  through  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain country  near  Delphi  and  ter.Tiinate  at  Mesolonghi 
near  tae  entraince  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

S^fcial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  stimulus  which 
the  tourist  trade  will  receive  from  the  completion  of  tae 
system  of  roads  under  construction.    With  the  unique  ^rch- 
eolffigical  importance  of  many  places  in  the  country  ^:.nd  with 
the  attractiveness  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  mountains, 
valleys,  sea  shores,  etc.,  there  is  a  very  great  possi- 
bility for  a  great  development  of  this  trade,  provided 
there  is  easy  and  good  transportation  and  modern  hotel 
accommodation  available  in  all  spots  of  interest  to 
tourists.     Unfortunately,  the  construction  of  the  roads 
has  been  delayed  because  of  the  financial  depression  which 
affected  Greece  since  1930.     But  the  need  is  imperative 
ajid  dem.ands  tae  special  attention  of  the  State. 

Together  with  a  wisely  planned  agricultural  economy 
the  need  of  which  has  been  previously  discussed,  a  simi- 
lar policy  is  necessary  for  the  industries.    Very  little, 
if  at  all,  general  planning  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  economy  has  been  exercised  in  the  establishment 
of  the  various  industries.     The  State  itself  has  been  great- 
ly responsible  for  the  application  of  an  industrial  policy 
waich  ultimately  is  harmful  to  tne  economic  life  of  the 
nation.     By  imposing  high  protective  tariff,  without  duo 
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regard  to  the  funda.Tiental  economic  principles  underlying 
the  development  of  industries,  the  State  encouraged  tne 
establishment  of  many  industries  by  persons  possessing  in- 
sufficient capital,  very  little  teciinical  experience  aind 
with  very  defective  mechanical  means  of  production.  The 
products  01  such  industries  have  been  naturally  poorer  in 
quality  and  fabrication  as  compared  wxth  the  foreign  ^oods, 
but  the  consumers  have  to  buy  them  because  the  imported 
goods  cannot  compete  at  all  witn  them  on  account  of  the 
high  tariff.     These  industries  have  been  functioning  under 
the  artificial  protection  oi  the  tariff  with  very  little 
improvement  of  their  mechanical  means  of  production  and 
of  the  efficiency  and  tne  skill  of  the  personnel  employ- 
ed.    The  high  duties  by  eliminating  foreign  competition 
raise  the  price  of  the  goods  made  in  home  factories  and 
thus  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

The  passing  of  high  duties  on  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured oOods  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
revenue  of  the  3tate.    But  the  harm  caused  in  the  long 
run  to  the  national  economy  is  greater  than  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  revenue  collected.    The  new  tariff  laws 
enacted  in  1926  have  taken  this  fact  into  consideration 
and  it  is  hoped  that  through  a  ;viser  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter tne  industrial  life  of  the  country  will  be  stimu- 
lated. 
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Another  very  seri  ous  handicap  which  prevented  the 
industrial  developiTient  and  the  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  has  been  the  shortage  of  capi- 
tal.    The  constant  wars  from  1912  to  1922  did  affect 
econoiTiic  life  in  this  respect  very  unfavorably.  The 
State  can  aelp  in  making  available  the  capital  required 
for  the  promotion  of  the  industries  and  the  general 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  through  the  National  Barik 
and  the  Industrial  Banks.     The  establishment  of  large 
corporations  under  the  leadership  of  com.petent  manufac- 
turers must  be  encouraged  and  supported.     But  tliat  which 
is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  political  stability. 
Uncertain  governments  and  particularly  the  tendency  of 
the  army  leaders  to  interfere  with  the  political  life 
not  only  discouraged  foreign  capital  from  participation 
in  the  economic  rise  of  the  country,  but  they  also  kept 
out  of  Greece  great  part  of  the  Greek  capital.  This 
brings  us  to  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  main  cause  of  political  unstability  and  of 
bitter  political  strife  is  the  fact  that  the  poli  .ical 
parties  are  organized  around  persons  and  net  on  ideas 
and  ideals.     As  long  as  tae  citizens  adhere  to  party 
leaders  and  not  to  political  goals  there  can  be  no  politi- 
cal stability.    The  people  must  be  trained  to  see  political 
life  not  in  the  light  of  the  antagonism  of  a  few  individuals 
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but  as  an  effort  of  applying  the  best  policies  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state.     V/hen  political  parties  cease  to 
be  personal  affairs  of  the  party-leaders  there  will  not 
be  reasons  for  the  army  to  interfere  with  politics.  Here 
comes  again  the  responsibility  of  tae  educational  institu- 
tions to  produce  honest  and  unselfish  citizens  abls  to 
judge  independently  and  determined  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  sound  principles  regardless  of  personal  connections 
and  individual  interest. 
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